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BUITBRATURA. 
THE CALL TO BATTLE. 
A WAR SONG OF NAVARRE. 
BY WILLIAM DODSWORTH. 
“ Like the thunder-crash at midnight, that shakes the hills afar, 
A voice rang through the silent woods that lie around Navarre,— 
‘Oh! as ye love your mountain-homes, for which our fathers fought ; 
Those homes by many a bitter pang and blood-dyed battle bought! 
Come forth! let glittering spears be seen where now the green pine 
towers, 

And teach invading Arragon our mountains still are ours!’ 





“ Where Roncesvalles was lifting his summit wreathed with snow, 
Like a clarion in the contest, that voice was heard to go ; 

It swept amid the citron-bowers with a loud, rejoicing tone, 

And the peasant armed him for the field, where hosts before had gone, 
To wield the sword for his Navarre he left his dark-eyed maid, 

Nor turned to mark his native hills, in sun-lit pomp arrayed. 


“Full many an ancient castle hath poured its chieftains forth 

To drive the invader from that land that gave their loved-ones birth ; 
They come from many a peaceful home, girt by its olive wood, 

And leave the gittern and the lute for camps and deeds of blood ; 

The lights are gone from many a hearth, and hushed is laughter’s tone, 
For the warrior’s path hath left the loy’d to weep and pray alone. 


“In stately Pampeluna the morning slowly broke, 

Yetere the dawn that dauntless voice had tens of thousands woke ; 
There was heard the tramp of horsemen, and many a sad farewell, 
And women’s eyes from lattices looked sadly down the dell ; 

But who his hours, with dalliance, would waste in beauty’s bowers, 
When warriors arm them for the strife in such a cause as ours? 


“From many a purple vineyard that Ebro’s waters lave, 

From the mountains o’er whens rugged crests the olives darkly wave, 
Come forth! From every fastness-steep, from every dell afar, 

Come forth with spear and buckler, for our hosts rise up to war! 

Oh stay not for the wine-cup, nor for weak woman’s fears,— 

Your country hath a higher claim than wine or woman’s tears ! 


“From the forests where our fathers chased the wolf in days of yore, 
From the hills that look in beauty down upon dark Biscay’s shore, 
From many a wood where the wild hart rests beneath the towering pine, 
From the glens where at highnoon the sun on spear and javelin shine, 
From many a stately city, and many a stream afar, 

Ve rise with hearts that wildly beat for freedom and Navarre !” 


ll 


HEART. 


There are some persons in the world who are special favourites among 
ail who know them, who find or make friends everywhere, whose company 
every one enjoys, and from whom every oue is loath to separate. Their 
frank and easy manners inspire confidence at first sight, and one numbers 
them as friends almost as soon as one has made their acquaintance. No one 
is ever ‘not at home’ to them; their visit is anticipated as a pleasure ; and 
no one feels disposed to part with them without the cordial inquiry, ‘ When 
shall we see you again?’ There is an exuberance of pleasurable life about 
them which seems to diffuse itself among all around, and their presence is 
felt to be an addition to the general amount of happiness in the circle pri- 
vileged with their company. In selecting a party of friends, their name 
ores suggests itself first, and the absence of any two others would be a 
less disappointment than theirs. Every one seeks their side at the diuner- 
table, and Le deems himself fortanate whose chair in the social circle is next 
to theirs Innocent childhood loyes to sit on their knee and prattle its 
earnest nonsense in their ear; impetuous youth finds in them cordial com- 

panions; and old age values them as pleasant and estimable friends. And 
yet it is not to their personal comeliness that they are indebted for this popu- 

arity, for their exterior is often far from prepossessing ; nor to their intellect, 
for even their best admirers do not imagine them Byrons, nor do they them- 
selves turn down their shirt-collars to be thought such. They have no re- 
markable vein of humour to boast of, never made a pun, perhaps in their 
Kives, scarcely know what an epigrain is, are quite incapable of setting the 
table in a roar, and are distinguished neither for their fine clothes nor their 
long re. One quality, however, they possess, which proves an over- 
match for every other distinction, namely, a transparent kindly nature, a de- 
sire to promote the happiness of all around them, a generous warmth 
of feeling, a frank cordial bearing, a universal sympathy — in ove word, 
‘ heart.’ 
~ Tt is refreshing, amidst the cold conventionalisms of the world, to meet 
with these men of ‘heart,’ or to sce in any one developments of naturalness. 
He must be a misanthrope, indeed, who can witness without pleasure the 
hearty shake of the hand of two friends at an unexpected meeting after a 
long absence. What a mutual pouring out of soul, as it were, is there on 
both sides! What an infectious gladness is that which beams on their coun- 
tenances! Who has not, with a fine chubby little fellow seated on his knee, 
listened with delight to his enthusiastic narraticn of some trivial incident 
which has been engrossing his interest?) How his meaning sparkles in his 
full eyes, and struggles for utterance in his speaking features! What clumsy 
dull things words seem, to express those intense feelings which areswelling 
up to his heaving bosom! What a charming development of ‘ heart’ is there 
in that lisping eloquence! Who, again, has not felt charmed at the sight of 
an aged man romping with a child, and entering —— into the sports and 
feelings of youth? Who has not admired the verdant old age of such a one, 
his feelings, unchilled by the freezing influences of threescore years and ten, 
still fresh and glowing as in his childhood; who has neither become so 
falsely wise nor so sourly proud as to disdain the sports and pleasures of his 
youth; and who, while he has learned to think asa man, has not firgotten 
to feel asa child? Who has not been gladdened, amid the monotony of the 
crowded street, with some mauifestation of ‘ heart’ in the sincere though 
perhaps awkward gallantry of some rough impetuous Irishman, in his efforts 
to succour helpless childhood or timid womanhood ; or the powerfulexpres- 
sion of natural feeling in some unsophisticated tar, vulgar perhaps in the 
estimation of ordinary beholders, but pleasant and refreshing those 
who value the unrestrained utterings of nature beyond the mere tine! aftec- 
tation of art?’ Even among the lower animals, it is also observable that 
those in whom this quality 1s most apparent are our greatest favourites.— 
The peacock, with his rainbow hues, and his magnificent train, excites in us 
but very cold emotions compared with those we experience at the sight of 
arobin on the hedge-top, or even the ’ 
There seems to be a ‘heart’ 
the one we cannot refuse to a 
love. 

This quality of ‘heart’ commends itse 
feelings, that its development is pleasing 
only to be seen to be imitated. |: mf 


sober-suited sparrew inthe garden.— 
about them of which the vain fop is destitute ; 
Imire, but the others we cannot do less than 


lf so powerfully to every one’s best 
even to the most stoical, an] needs 


is singular to observe sometimes the clia 


ed behaviour of the sons of pride and fashion in the presence of a man of 
‘heart.’ How strangely will fashion forget its effeminate lispings, and blush 
for its own squeamishness, ready to forego the applause even of its butterfly 
cirele, to hang upon the lips, and bask in the glad honest countenance, of one 
who is a disciple of nature ! How out of love will it seem with its own 
sickly insipidity, how desirous to emancipate itself from the iron tyranny of 
its bondage, as it contemplates the moral robustness of one who dares to be 
natural! How uneasy often is bloated pride at its own fancied superiority, 
aud how insensibly, in spite of itself, will it change its freezing loftiness into 
affability in the presence of one whose manly independence of character and 
bold naturalness contrast so advantageously with its own hollow arrogance ! 
How forcibly does every look, every expression, mirror forth to the proud 
man the unnaturalness of that character which he has unhappily assumed, 
and render it more pleased with the society of his warm-hearted companion 
of the hour, than with that of his ordinary frivolous and heartless associ- 
ates. 

It is to be regretted that, in the education of the young, so much is done 
towards discouraging the natural manifestations of ‘heart.’ No sooner is 
the child able to understand, than it is taught not to make free with the ser- 
vants; it must not associate with other children uniess they are very ‘re- 
spectable:’ it must not laugh above a certain degree of loudness ; ahaa 
obey a thousand other conventional laws which tend only to destroy natu- 
raluess in character, and substitute cunning, hypocrisy, and pride, and a 
host of other hateful pests to private peace and social harmony. As the boy 
grows older he becomes still more artificial, frightened, as it were, at the 
shadow of his own feeling; he is taught to despise whatever is common, to 
hate what is vulgar ; and that self-respect which, judiciously encouraged 
and wisely directed, might have been of the greatest use in inducing abe 
coming spirit and preserving from debasing pursuits, is pampered up into 
an arrogant and offensive pride. The public school completes the vicious 
education ; the manly is forgotten in the ‘ gentlemanly ;’ honour, morality, 
duty, are words obly used as texts for witless jokes; the stream becomes 
more contaminated as it recedes fromthe source; the youth grows older 
only to grow worse, and the dew-drops that gemmed the morning of life 
are 

‘Parched and dried up in manhood’s noon.’ 


The confiding trust, the truthfulness, and the uncalculating generosity of 
youth, soon merge into the cold suspicious selfishness of manhood ; the ead 
is disciplined at the expense of the heart; and the boasted wisdom of age 
is but a poor substitute for that freshness of feeling which it was unhappily 
the first effort of education to discourage and eradicate. 

To the manifestation of this quality some of our most favourite authors 
and poets chiefly owe their almost universal popularity. This has made 
them writers pon poets for the mass, and rendered their thoughts and words 





familiar with all who read and think. Shakspeare, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
and Burns, stand conspicuous for the development of ‘ heart’ in their writ- 
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ings—anud whose writings are read more extensively, or retain more power- 
fully their hold on our affections and memory? Others, with achnowtnliged 
genius and undoubted learning, have a while glared, meteor-like, upon their 
wondering fellows, but they only dazzled the blinded eye for the passing 
hour; their light was rather the cold and lifeless radiance of the moon, than 
the warm life-giving brightness of the sun, and they have consequently been 
unsuccessful in gaimng the affections or even the prolonged attention of the 
mass. To this cause, also, must be mainly ascribed the popularity of our 
musicians and ballad composers. Here consists the principal charm of Dib- 
din’s songs—there is so much ‘heart’ in them; they vibrate upon the feel- 
ings, not of this or that conventional class of persons, but in the breast of 
common humanity. They are grounded upon the broad base of human na 
ture and consequently retain their hold on the affections of the people, while 
»voductions fully equal to them in musical and poetical merit have long since 
Seon forgotten. Here is the secret of the great influence which some preach- 
ers and senators have exerted over their hearers, and to the want of this 
quality must be mainly ascribed the little impression often produced by 
even the most laborious harangues. This is the leverage so powerful in 
the hands of the singer, and especially of the actor, and by which they call 
forth the smiles and tears of their audience at will. 

In the female character, this quality of‘ heart’ is often seen developed to 
admiration, and where it exists, is more charming, and frequently proves 
more attractive to the other sex, than either beauty of countenance or sym- 
metry of form. Though coupled with plain features, how often do we see 
those who possess this quality pair off into the matrimonial list before the 
handsome and the accomplished! How often, even when the rubicon of 
the ‘teens’ has been long passed, do we see one of these agreeable women, 
with her pleasure-ditfusing smiles and animated inanner, contrast with the 
greatest advantage with the lifeless insipidity and the haughty pretension of 
the merely beautiful and intellectual around her! And even when ruthless 
Time has bleached her flowing locks, and paled her roseate cheek, yet a 
woman with ‘heart’ is always a delightful companion, to be loved and ho- 
noured ; there is still an atmosphere of joyous love around her; her years 
are undated; we miss not youth and beauty; we see no defects; the tout 
ensemble is loving and loveable; and young and old are alike charmed by 
her. Hercheerful smile, her sympathising look, her thousand kind offices 
too minute to be described, but not too minute to be appreciated, so gentle, 
so unobtrusive, are all developments of ‘heart’ which insinuate themselves 
around our purest affections, and commend themselves to the affectionate 
admiration and reciprocation of the sterner sex. 

ee 
A VISIT TO A CIRCASSIAN CHIEP, 
BY H. WALTER DARCY. 


After along tour through Egypt, Arabia, and Asia Minor, I arrived at Con- 
stantinople from Smyrna at the end of March, 1844. A previous residence 
of several months in the Ottoman capital had quite disgusted me with the 
extortionate demands and infamous accommodation of the dirty lodging- 
houses in the Christian quarter (Pera), and I determined therefore to take 
up my temporary abode at one of the caravanserais situated in the Turkish 
quarter (Stambool) ; some of my friends had attempted to dissuade me from 
my intention, dilating largely upon the want of European comforts, the expo- 
sure to insult, the vexatious Turkish custom of closing the gates of the quar- 
ter at sunset, and other annoyances, ejusdem generis. My answers to their 
well-meant objections were brief; first of all I observed that having been 
for a length of time in the East I had become inured to the oriental style of 
living; secondly, as I could speak the Turkish and Persian languages with 
almost the fluency and facility of a native, and wore oriental costume, I did 
not run much risk of being insulted, and thirdly, having adopted from chuice 
the Eastern habit of rising and retiring to bed early, it did not much matter 
to me at what hour of the ev ening the gates of the quarter might close. Be- 

sides I had visited the East not with the desire of seeing the Europeanised 
| portion of the inhabitants, but to observe the orientals themselves, and ex- 
amine their customs and manners as strictly as possible. : ; 
To be brief, as soon as we had anchored in the Golden Horn, I hired a cai- 
| que, and proceeding to Stambool, installed myself in a corner of a caravan- 
| serail Occupied by merchants aud travellers, where I remained during my 
stay at Constantinople, reading and studying Turkish human nature from 
the best of volumes, the man liimeelf. : 





\bout three weeks after my arrival | was walking through the Armory 
Bazaar when I met a countryman of mine in conversation with three Cireas- 
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is On my jo ning the group he introduced me to thwse personages, men- 
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tioning to them at the same time the fact of my being an Englishman, much 
indeed to their astonishment, caused by my costume, and the ease with 
which I apoke Turkish, they being well acquainted with the language.— 
Having conversed for some time concerning the state of Circassia, my friend 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘ By-the bye, here is an opportunity for you; if you 
wish to visit the coast of Circassia, these persons are merchants from that 
country, and will be happy to take you with them on their return.’ 

Nothing could be more to my fancy than this proposition. I had long 
been desirous of visiting Circassia and its brave mountaineers, but had never 
expected such an opportunity offering itself as the present. I immediately 
invited the whole party to my nook ia the caravanserai ordered the best 
dinner procurable on so short a notice, and, while feasting on the pilaff and 
cabobs, broached the proposition of my visit to Circassia It was received 
with the utmost cordiality, and one of the merchants told me that I should 
be the guest of his brother, a warrior chief of that noble country. 

It was the intention of the Circassians to set sail on the eighth day after our 
meeting, thereby availing themselves of the departure of the Trebizond 
steamer to be towed up the Bosphorus into the Euxine. I therefore at once 
commenced my preparations for the voyage, and purchased about two 
mules load of arms, ammunition, calicoes, muslin, and trinkets, in order to 
make myself an acceptable visiter to the Circassians ; the latter articles (the 
muslin and trinkets) I was well aware would be highly appreciated by the 
female portion of the families of the various chiefs whose hospitality I might 
enjoy. 

he I knew from experience how much the convenience and comfort of a 
traveller is insured by his conforming as much as possible with the manners 
and customs of the ditferent nations he may visit, | determined to lay aside 
my Turkish costume on my departure, and adopt that of the Circassians. [I 
accordingly, under the guidance of my new friends, proceeded to purchase 
all that was necessary to transform me, as far as outward appearance might 
go, into ason of the Caucasus. I must, however, confess that, although per- 
haps more becoming and martial-looking than that of the Turks, the Circas- 
sian dress is far less comfortable. 

On the evening of another day, I proceeded on board our little vessel, 
which was towed up the Bosphorus at sunrise by the Trebizond steam- 
er, by which means our passage up the narrow strait was considerably 
accelerated. 

{n about two hours after our departure from the Golden Horn we had 
stemmed the powerful current of the Hellespont, and were fairly launched 
upon the Euxine, with our prow directed towards the Circassian coast. A 
fresh southerly breeze was blowing as the steamer cast us off, and we were 
soon scudding along at the rate of about seven knots an hour. Our vessel 
was a nondescript species of brigantine, of nearly a hundred tons hurden, 
very fast, and possessing tolerable accommodation. Tho captain was a 
Sciote Greek, and although nearly sixty years of age, he appeared to have 
lost little of the vigour of youth, and to possess all its enthusiasm. He was 
admirably skilled in his profession, and turned the natural capabilities of his 
little vessel to the best advantage. The crew, which wascom chiefly 
of Greeks, seemed to be ina state of great ‘subordination ; indeed the ap- 
pearance of their commander plainly proclaimed that he was not aman to be 
trifled with, and that he expected that whensoever he might exclaim ‘do 
this,’ that it should be done. 

Our cargo consisted chiefly of salt, with some gunpowder and arms, toge- 
ther with a small quantity of cloth; the former article is perhaps the most 
prized in Circassia on account of its scarcity. Even gunpowder, much in 
requisition as it may be, is less valuable in proportion. 

On the second day after our departure the wind headed us, and continned 
contrary for nearly seventy hours. During this period the sea was so heavy 
that our situation,considering the smallness of our craft, would have been ex- 
ceedingly perilous, had we had a less skilful and experienced captain— 
a Turk for instance. As it was, however, I considered myself quite as safe 
as if the crew had consisted of a British coasting captain and sailors. The 
celerity with which every order was obeyed would not have disgraced 
a ship of war, while the rough politeuess and interesting anecdotes of 
the commander served much to alleviate the tedium and discomfort of 
the voyage. 

After nine days’ sail, just after it had been computed that we were about 
twe hundred miles from the Circassian shore, three vessels hove in sight, 
which the captain at once proclaimed to be Russian cruisers. As, however, 
they were several miles to the leeward of us, and were sailing onthe wind,* 
while we were going more than a point free, we soon lost sight of the un- 
welcome visiters, althoughthey crowded all sail in pursuit of us. My friends, 
the Circassian merchants, appeared in high glee at this issue of affairs, and 
we were all congratulating each other on our having got off so well, 
when to our dismay another vessel hove in sight to windward of us. Even 
our captain did not appear quite at his ease at this occurrence, and proceeded. 
to give his orders in a somewhat graver tone than usual. In a few minutes 
however, he exclaimed, ‘ Barakillah,t it is only a merchant vessel like our- 
selves, attempting to break through the blockade.’ His eagle eye had not 
deceived him ; the sail that had alarmed us proved to be no foe, and the sun 
having soon after set, and the wind coming abaft, we lost sight of our 
consort, which afterwards proved to have been a brigantine from Sam- 
soon. 

At dawn on the eleventh morning we found ourselves about ten miles 
from shore, and rapidly approaching it. — The scenery was magnificent, the 
Caucasian mountains appearing to rise from out of the very water, showed 
their lofty sammits of snow glittering in the beams of the sun, as yet un- 
risen to us. The most remarkable among them were the twin peaks of the 
stupendous Albrooiz, whose base appears to commence at the summit of the 
rest. The height of this enormous monster is, | was informed, nearl 
eighteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, being much higher than 
the ark-crowned Ararat. 

Shortly after sunrise a shout was raised by the Circassians on board, of 
‘Pschat!’ and Yemikhah Eddeen, the merchant who had invited me to ac 
company him, tapping me on the shoulder, exclaimed, ‘There is the land 
you wished to be wld, Inshillah you are pleased.’ 

He was not mistaken. I should have been a stoic had my bosom failed 
to heave with enthusiasm as I approached the land inhabited by the gallant 
mountaineers, who have refused to know slavery, and who have repelled 
the attacks of all who have attempted to cast the chain of dependence over 
their necks. Yes! there was the country where all-grasping Russia had met 
with so many defeats, and spent so much of its subjects’ blood in an unjust 
and useless warfare. 

We neared the shore, the sound of fire-arms resounded from different 
quarters, as if signals were being made of our arrival, and in a moment 
more two boats issuing forth from a small river, the mouth of which was 
concealed by a wood, came alongside of us, and we were boarded by about 
thirty of the finest men I ever beheld, who, having welcomed the captain 
and the Circassian merchants, proceeded to fasten tow-ropes to different 
parts of our vessel, and then jumping into their boats towed us round a pro- 
montory into the river, where we hauled up close to shore, and became 
completely shut out from view of the sea. 

On landing we were greeted by a large number of armed men, amount- 
ing, as far as | could calculate, to nearly a thousand; my Circassian friends 
met with a hearty welcome on all sides, and were assailed by innumerable 








* The author begs to observe that he is not a sailor, and caunot answer 
for the accuracy of his nautical phrases 
t Bravissimo. 
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questions. The sight was here most interesting. The martial look, the 
athletic forms, the fine fierce features and nobility of air of these wild moun- 
taineers, was a good set-off to the romantic appearance of the valley in 
which we were standing. 

I will not attempt here any historical description of Pschat, but merely 
observe that the vale in which it is situated is of immense natural strength, 
and is said to be peculiarly healthy. It is of course well known that in the 
year 1817 the Russians formed, with the consent of the inhabitants, the tirst 
settlement that was ever obtained by their country upon the Euxine coast. 
Owing, however, to outrages committed by some of their number on several 
Circassian women, they were driven from the place by the enraged moun- 
taineers. Shortly after, they were permitted to return, but in consequence 
ofa Circassian having been killed in a quarrel by a Russian, the friends of 
the former flew to arms and expelled the Muscovites from the country with 

at loss. Some walls are yet standing, blackened by the smoke of the 

re that consumed them. ‘These walls I was informed are the remains of 

the storehouse and magazines used by the Russians during their stay at 
Pschat. P 

My arrival in Circassia occurred under peculiar advantages. I did not 
come as an unknown stranger, enveloped by suspicious circumstances, and 
imagined to be a spy, but as the friend of one of the mountaineers, brother 
to a much-beloved chief, and who proclaimed me at once to be an English- 
man, which announcement was received with great enthusiasm, particularly 
as my friend informed them that I was favourable to their cause. ; 

‘The English ave our brothers,’ observed an old warrior, ‘they are free 
themselves, and therefore reverence the love of freedom in others ; an Eng- 
lishman will always meet with hospitality in Circassia.’ 

On these words being interpreted to me, I answered that I entertained a 
most fervent wish for the success of their arms, and that I sincerely hoped 
that the tyrannical power that desired to oppress the mountain tribes with 
its rule, would ever meet with defeat. 

‘ How can they hope to triumph over us,’ exclaimed the veteran ; ‘to our 
free tribes they oppose slaves.’ : 

Having purchased tiree horses, one a magnificent animal for the saddle, 
and the others for the purpose of carrying my effects (my gunpowder, &c.) 
I proceeded with Yemikhuh Eddeen and his companions to the habitation of 
a chief, situated about four miles from Pschat. Here two of the merchants 
who had accompanied us from Constantinople remained, while I, together 
with Yemikhah Eddeen, proceeded onwards towards the interior of the 
country. A great multitude had assembled round the mansion of the chief- 
tain, composed of a set of fierce-lookiug men, armed from head to foot, and 
apparently under no discipline or rule whatsoever, for each seemed his fel- 
low’s equal; more than two-thirds were mounted, chiefly upon hardy and 
active horses, capable of enduring great fatigue. The dress of the riders 
was generally composed of a short frock or tunic of cloth, reaching down 
nearly to the knee. Round the waist of the wearer was a belt of leather, 
and at his breast, what are termed ‘ patron pockets,’ made also of thick lea- 
ther, and used for the purpose of carrying cartridges ; they are both usetul 
and ornamental appendages. The belts of the men of property are usually 
inlaid with gold and silver lace, and in them is stuck a very broad dagger, 
of a foot in length, and a pair of huge pistols. A long gun is slung across 
the shoulder, and a curved broadsword hung at the left side, or rather in- 
clining towards the back. A box, generally of iron or copper, and some- 
times ot silver or gold, is tied to the waistband, and contains dint, steel, and 
instrnments. On the head is worn a large, round, skin cap, with the fur 
outside, with the exception of a circular surface at the top, which is of 
smooth leather; add to this costume a thick camel’s-hair cloak, with a hood, 
which covers the whole person, and is used on a journey both as a protec- 
tion from cold and as a bed. 

Habited in the same dress as those around me, I proceeded with Yemik- 
hah Eddeen, and about twenty other horsemen, through the vale of Pschat, 
to attempt a description of the beauty of which would be vain; it must be 
seen to be properly appreciated ; even the artist would be unable to give an 
adequate idea of the scenery, as one of its chief beauties consists in the va- 
riegated hues caused by the floating clouds, aud its endless changes of light 
and shade. 

Our road lay for a while along the banks of a river, which gives its name 
to the valley. ‘The country was in an admirable state of cultivation: indeed, 
the flourishing state of agriculture that appeared around would not have dis- 
graced a Yorkshire farmer. The pasture lands, too, were rich, and covered 
with herds of cattle. 1 observed, however, that in the shepherd the war- 
rior was not forgotten, for every man, and indeed every boy I met, was 
armed. Aboutseven miles distance from the spot at which we had landed, 
we entered a thick wood, composed of the most magnificent trees, through 
which we passed, and having ascended some rising ground, descended into 
a valley of even a more romantic appearance than that of Pschat. Numerous 
habitations were pointed out tome, which otherwise I should never have 
detected as being such, as round every cottage were planted groves of trees, 
intended either for concealment or a protection against the rays of the sun, 
which, notwithstanding the bracing breezes from the hills, are very power- 
ful, and during the heat of swomer and autumn are almost intolerable. In- 
deed, notwithstanding the season of the year was but little advanced, I had 
good reason to congratulate a on my wearing my immense fur, or cap, 
as otherwise I should have suffered much. 

About midnight we stopped at the house of afriend of Yemikhah Eddeen, 
who gave us a most hearty welcome, and expressed himself highly flattered 
at an Englishman’s haying come so fur away from his native land, in order 
to visit the conntry of the Circassians. 

Our host was a man of some rank, and had gained a very high reputation 
asa warrior; he had been engaged in many skirmishes with the Russians, 
and was covered with scars. One wound he lad received must have been 
terrible, and considering the lack of medical skill in his country, it appeared 
to me as little short of # miracle that he should have survived; a ball had 
penetrated his forehead a little above the left eye, and having fractured the 
skull, had come out atthe temple. [ leave it to the faculty to explain how 
such a wound had not occasioned instantaneous death. A young Russian 
officer had fired the shot; lie had not, however, lived to glory over the feat, 
as aclansman of the wounded warrior had pierced him with a lance. 

Mansoor Bey, for such was the name of our host, pressed us so fervently 
to stay with him until the next day, that we accepted his invitation. As he 
spoke Turkish tolerably, I was able to understand his anecdotes, some of 
which were most wonderful and interesting. His deeds of prowess, which 
be recounted with the simplicity characteristic of real courage, were some 
of them literally astounding; and from what I learned of the narrator, he 
was aman by no means given to exaggeration. One of his anecdotes was 
as follows : 

‘A kinsman of his had been taken prisoner by the Russians, and carried 
eff to a fort, but having attempted to escape from thence, he was shot in 
the attempt. No sooner did Mansoon wz hear of this event, than he swore 


a most solemn oath that he would have blood for blood, and take the life of 


the commander of the fort with his own hand. Accompanied by a small 
band of devoted kinsmen, he issued, forth, and seeceuiel resolutely to at- 
tack the fort. It was, however, too strong to be taken by storm, and too 
good a watch was kept to cause any hope ot its yielding toa ruse de guerre, 
and after much loss the besiegers were compelled to retreat. Rendered 
desperate at this unfortunate issue, Mansoor Bey repeated his oath of ven- 
geance, and determined upon drawing the commander frum the fort by 
means of a stratagem, the « ry md of which was such, that it was evident he 
intended even to sacrifice his life in order to obtain his desired revenge.— 
Having informed his followers of what he was about to perform, he once 
more approached the fort, and having fired a few shots at it, which were re- 
turned, galloped off; he had not, however, proceeded more than a few 
strides than he fell from his steed as if wounded. His martial appearance, 
his magnificent dress and chain armour, and his daring exposure of his person 
during the combat, had caused the besieged to perceive that he must be a 
chieftain of renown. 

‘No sooner therefore had he fallen, than the commander of the fort in 
person, forgetful of all prudence, issued forth witha few mounted followers, 
and galloped up to his anticipated prize. On his arriving, however, at the 
spot where Mansoon Bey was lying, the latter sprung suddenly to his feet, 
and with one bound darted behind the Russian, hurled him from his saddle, 
retaining, however, a strong grasp upon the collar of his uniform, and rode 
off after his comrades with his prisoner. This feat was so unexpected and 
sudden, that the Russian soldiers were, for the moment, cc mmpletely stupified, 
and did not make — | attempt to rescue their leader till it was too late ; for 
by the time they had recovered their presence of mind, the Circassians had 
taken to flight, and were out of reach. 

‘ After having proceeded rapidly for some time, the Circassians halted, 
and having all dismounted, Mansoor Bey ordered the Russian officer to be 
brought forward, when after having stigmatised him with every possible op- 
probrious appellation, as the murderer of his kinsman, he ordered him to be 
stripped, and then with his own hand struck off the head of the unhappy 
mah, and bore it triumphantly back to his own mountains asa trophy, leav- 
ing the naked body asa prey to the wolves and jackalls.’ 

The house of the gallant Circassian, particularly the room in which we 
sat, very much resembled in its interior that of a Turk; beautiful carpets 
were spread upon the matted floor, and adivan was placed against the walls, 
one of which consisted entirely of windows, trellised and painted after the 
manner of those at Constantinople. 

The riches of our host, like those ofall oriental pastoral countries, consist- 
ed chiefly of cattle, sheep, and horses; some of the latter were equal to 


many of the finest 1 had seen in Persia or Koordistan. The family of Man- 
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soor Bey was large, consisting of his wives and many children and slaves, 
among the latter were many Russians and Cossacks. The wives were chiefl 
employed in domestic affairs, such as milking the cows and goats, and work 
ing with the needle. The slaves were engaged in digging and making fen- 
ces. As for the women, they did not come up to my idea of the beautiful, 
most of them being decidedly of masculine appearance, and all were ugly; 
with one or two exceptions, one of which was a girl of seventeen, with large 
dark eyes and hair, and v ery regular features. Her complexion, too, was 
brilliant. L have no doubt that she was the favourite, if not the chief wife 
of our host. The children were almost all beautiful, particularly the boys ; 
their eyes were magnificent, and their appearance gave much promise for 
the future. I quite won the hearts of some of the little urchins, and indeed 
those of their mothers, by the present of a few trinkets. 

The next morning before sunrise, Yemikhah Eddeen and myself were 
again on horseback. Our route lay along some of the most dizzy-looking 
precipices I had ever beheld, with the exception of the tremendous passes 
in the south of Persia, between Shiraz and Busheer. The scenery was 
similar, though on a larger and more awful scale, to that of the Swiss and 
Tyrolese Alps. Notwithstanding, however, the dangerous nature of the 
path, we proceeded at times very rapidly, putting to the proof the sureness 
of foot of our horses, which did not make a single false step during the jour- 
ney, with the exception of one of my baggage-horses. This animal having 
accidentally put its feot on a loose piece of earth, rolled over the precipice 
and was killed ; 1 was fortunate enough to recover the bales with ‘ehith it 
was laden 

As I gazed upon the narrow defiles, the precipitous mountains full of fer- 
tile plateaux, the abundance of water, and the excellence of the agriculture , 
1 could not help feeling, that, defended by such a gallant race, years might 
roll on without Russia being any more advanced towards the conquest of 
Circassia than she is at present. In addition to their courage and hardihood 
the mountaineers have a natural defence to oppose to the Gisciplitie of the 
Muscovite forces; for a comparatively small body of determined men would 
be sufficient to defeud the passes against an immense force of Lowlanders, 
and the natural resources of the country are sufficient to ensure the inhabi- 
tants against being starved into submission; besides, the natural fertility of 
the plains situated even as high as six thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, is remarkable, and the mountains abound with game of various descrip- 
tions: pheasants, hares, roe, antelopes, quails, and wild turkeys, several of 
which fitter birds I shot during the day’s journey. 

In the evening we arrived at the mansion of Adjigha Sanjook, brother to 
Yemikhah Eddeen; it consisted of small congregated cottages, palisadoed in 
front. On the signal of our arrival having been made, we were greeted b 
the owner and some of his kinsmen, who sallied forth to meet us. Yomikhah 
Eddeen was received with enthusiasm, which was transferred to me, on my 
being pronounced to be his companion and an Englishman ; indeed, I never 
was received with more genuine kindness and hospitality than by these 
people. 

On dismounting I was at once ushered intoa large, well-carpeted room, 
in which I found a divan, and which my host informed me was mine for 
ever. Adjigha Sanjook did not speak Turkish near so well as his brother, 
and [ found great ditliculty in maintaining fa conversation with him without 
an interpreter. This I the more regretted, as there was an energy in his 
manner, and his whole countenance beamed with such intelligence, that to 
one well acquainted with his language, he must have been a most interest- 
ing companion. 

We were no sooner seated than refreshments were brought in by some 
women slaves, whe first of all washed our feet in some warm water, this 
ceremonial being, it appeared, as essential in this country as washing the 
hands previously to a meal in Turkey or Persia. A_pilaff. made of buck- 
wheat, was the principal dish: there were also turkeys and pheasants * 
We used our fingers for forks, and our daggers for knives. This want of 
comforts, however, I did not feel, as my long residence among eastern na- 
tions had quite inured me to their habits, particularly to that mest difficult 
one toa tyro, of sitting cross-legged or on the heels. 

After supper, chiboques were introduced, the tobacco had been brought 
from Constantinople by Yemikhah Eddeen, as well as the long cherry-stick 
tubes; and anak as I was on a divan, smoking the delicious Latikea tobac- 
co, I could scarcely have imagined myself oat of Turkey, had it not been for 
the costume of my host and my companions, together with their martial and 
vivacious manner, instead of the sleepy, peaceful air of the Turks. 

The conversation turned upon the present state of affairs in Circassia. My 
host bitterly lamented that bad counsellors had deterred the Queen of Eng- 
land from openly espousing the cause of his country. 

‘Surely,’ he said, ‘it would have been for your country’s interest to have 
assisted us, in opposiug the ambitious aggressions of Russia, as supposing, 
which God forbid, they should ever become masters of the Caucasus, what 
is to prevent their taking India” 

It may surprise mane that Adjigha Sanjook should have shown himself so 
well acquainted with the affairs and politics of Ecrope (his ideaof the vi- 
cinity of India is of course Lp trameren it must, however, be observed, that 
he had several times visited Constantinople and Varua. 

‘That England is at heart with us, we well know,’ he continued ener- 
getically, ‘for every Englishman I have seen has declared as much, and 1 
have no doubt that were it not that she wishes to avoid engaging in a war 
with Russia, she would openly have declared herself as our ally. A great 
country, however, like England, ought aot to fear the Muscovite.’ 

I here took an opportunity of informing him, that [ had entered Circassia 
on no political motive, but merely with the intention of beholding with «| 
own eyes, the brave and noble inhabitants of the country, of whose kind- 
ness and hospitality to visitors I had heardso much; Lalso remarked that I 
was a simple traveller, having no connexion with the affairs of any govern- 
ment whatever, and employed in no official capacity. 

Although highly flattered at my evidently sincere admiration of his coun- 
try, he seemed somewhat disconcerted at my observations, as I have no 
doubt, notwithstanding all my declarations to the contrary to his brother, 
that he had some lingering hope that I had come ona secret embassy. Still, 
notwithstanding his disappointment, | was convinced that I was not an ob- 
ject of any suspicion to him; indeed, the manner in which I had entered the 
country was suflicieut to divest my proceedings of all appearance of myste- 
ry; this was the more agreeable to me, as L was aware that some of my 
countrymen, who had previously visited the country, had excited cousider- 
able suspicion, and that their motions had been closely watched. Even I 
myself took great care during my stay never to be seen entering any remark 
into my note-book, or taking a sketch, as a more jealous or suspicious people 
do not exist ; nor can they be blamed on that account, as they have con- 
stantly been grossly deceived by spies ia the pay of Russia. Frequently, 
indeed, strangers have arrived declaring themselves to be fugitives from 
Russian oppression, who, after a been received in the kindest manner 
and treated with the utmost hospitality, have taken the opportunity of es- 
caping from the country, carrying to their government all the information 
they have been able to collect. 

Not long before my arrival, a man calling himself a proscribed Pole, claim- 
ed the hospitality of a chief on the frontier. During the time he remained 





among the Circassians, he never ceased from abusing the Russians, terming 
them oppressive tyrants, monsters without feeling, and every er" epithet 
that his apparent hate could devise. He once, indeed, took a part in an 
attack upon a Russian outpost, taking care, however, as it appeared on re- 
flection, to keep out of harm’s way. No suspicion at length was entertained 
concerning him. All the defences, and every portion of the country near 
the frontier were left open to his scrutiny; in fine, he became a favourite 
with the people, who would have sooner believed in the ferocity of the lamb, 
than in his being aspy. One day, however, he disappeared, no one knew 
how or where, until, several weeks after, a sudden attack was made upon 
his late host by a Russian force, which proved unsuccessful, as the assailants 
were completely defeated, and took to flight, after having sustained much 
loss. Among the prisoners captured was the —e Pole, now in his 
true character, a Russian lieutenant. It is of course hardly necessary to 
observe that his head did not long remain upon his shoulders after’ the 
discovery. : rr 

My having arrived in company with, and as the friend of, Yemikhah 
Eddeen was a sufficient guarantee of my trustworthiness. The presents too, 
which I distributed with every possible discretion, put the finishing stroke 
to the warmth of my reception, and my having also proclaimed the posses- 
sion of great knowledge in the healing art, together with my possession of 
a good medicine-chest, proved of great service to me, as it procured me easy 
entrance into the apartments set aside for the women of the persons whom 
[ visited. The Circassians, however, unlike the Turks, are in general by 
no means severe in concealing their women from public gaze, a few only 
seclude them in the privacy ofa harem. I have, indeed, more than once 
beheld wemen seated in the midst of an assembly of men, although this last 
circumstance was rarely the case with those who were married. As for 
the young girls, they are frequently called upon by their parents to dance 
before their guests; this custom is certainly not mach unlike that of the 


Georgians, where, Herodias-like, the maidens dance before their fathers’ 
guests during banquets. f 
The morning after my arrival, 1 accompanied ny host atdawn of day on 


horseback over his grounds, which were divided int 
and orchards; there were also a qu untity cks full of cattle. The 
whole formed an interesting scene, giving a! once the lie to the report for- 
merly circulated, that the greater portion of the Circassians have no agri 


» corn-fields, pastures, 





* It must be remembered that there are no game laws in Circassia, which- 
may account for the appearance of the dish at suck a season of the year. 
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cultural pursuits, and depend entirely upon plunder for subsistence. These 
reports must have been circulated by their enemies, for no unprejudiced 
traveller can go even a short distance into the country without being struck 
by the admirable manner in which the valleys are cultivated, and by the 
luxuriant grass of the pasture-lands, upon which thousands of cate are con- 
stantly ing. 

The dwelling of my host consisted of clustered cottages, palisadoed all 
round, and was not unlike a small village, or rather hamlet. One building 
contained the granary, which was supported by stone columns, and bore 
some resemblance to an English barn, being well deferded against the 
depredations of vermin, and the injurious ettects of damp. In the farmer 
and grazier, my host had by no means forgotten or laid aside the warrior.— 
His property was fortified, and being situated upon a fertile plateau, on the 
summnit of a rising ground, it was surrounded by a natural defence of huge 
rocks, and was very difficult of access on account of the steepness of the 
precipices, and the narrowness of the passes leading to it. A constant and 
vigilant watch was kept, and a signal of warning would have quickly 
beliccted together several hundred well armed men; the marks too of 
watch-fires were to be seen on every mound, visible to the surrounding 
heights. 

During my stay frequent skirmishes took place between the inhabitants 
of this portion of the mountains axd some of the Russian outposts; these lat- 
ter are continually harassed by the Circassians; indeed, the situation of the 
wretched Muscovite soldiers, condemned to serve in the Caucasus, must be 
dreadful. They can never move out of their fortifications without running 
the risk of being caught in an ambuscade; besides, their forts are chiefly 
situated near marshy grounds, which engender disease among them, and thin 
their ranks as much as the sword of the enemy. Most true, indeed, is the 
saying that the Caucasus is a Russian cemetery. 

Let but the Circassians hold out as they have hitherto done ; let them con- 
tinue to show the same gallantry ; let them present the spectacle of a people 
in arms, fighting with indomitable courage for the maintenance of their just 
liberties ; Jet them refuse to listen to all terms that may be proposed to 
them, excepting those that promise unconditional freedom ; and although 
Russia may ever and anon establish forts and garrisons in the country, their 
occupation of them will be but temporary, for pestilence and the sword of 
the brave defenders of their mountains must do their work. 

I am merely noting down what passed beneath my observation during 
my brief residence in that interesting country (Circassia). I am not at- 
tempting to write a political treatise ; I will therefore make as few remarks 
as possible upon the right or no right of Russia to the Circassian proyinces, 
and I do not intend to take upon myself to show what advantages the British 
government have thrown away, by not openly espousing the cause of the 
mountaineers. I shall merely briefly observe, that the desolating war car- 
ried on against this chivalrous nation is a disgrace to Russia, who is ever 
falsely assuming a character for moderation, and pretending to be actuated 
by no desire of aggrandisement. Let the imperial autocrat of the North 
look to the barbarous state of his own country, and leave the inhabitants 
of the Caucasus to the enjoyment of their simple tastes and free moun- 
tains, 

When the natural defences of the country, and the martial spirit of the 
people are considered, we have to regret that they are so little provided 
with canuon; for were artillery posted in the defiles and on the heights, 
while, at the same time, were skilful engineers and gunners found to man- 
age them, notwithstanding the immense numerical force of the Russian ar- 
my in the Caucasus, notwithstanding all their fortifications, entrenchments, 
and garrisons, they would soon be, in all probability, annihilated. In fine, 
as the matter stands, were all the Russian defeats at the hands of the 
Circassians, published in the ministerial journals, or even the loss sus- 
tained by the former, when the victory is said to be gained by them, 
the opinion entertained of Russian prowess in the Caucasus, would be much 
changed. 

As in the case of Mansoor Bey above mentioned, the individual gallantry 
of the chiefs and their glorious feats, appear almost marvellous; their pow- 
er, too, is augmented by the love borne for them by their followers and 
clansmen; while the unflinching manner in which they undergo the greatest 
hardships and fatigue, cause them to be most fearful enemies. 

After the morning meal, having sent into the apartments of the women 
some specimens of muslin and a few trinkets as presents to the family of my 
host, I received an invitation to visit them. I was accordingly introduced 
into what in Turkey would have been called the harem, where I found the 
ladies assembled. My host had but one s urviving wife, an elderly-looking 
woman, of rather masculine appearance. He had, however, several daugh- 
ters, and a tolerable number of grandsons, the offspring of two sons, who 
had fallen in combat with the Russians. He had also two surviving sons, 
both boys, who were not at their father’s house when we arrived 

The dresses of all the women were gaudy, too much so to be in good taste. 
They were attired in silk robes (very similar to the fashion in England in 
the olden time ;) these were fastened with gold and silver clasps; round 
their waists were girdles of silver lace, and on their feet eon mal slip- 
pers. They wore large drawers of Turkish form, fastened round the ancle 3 
with a red silken band. Two of the women present were superbly beauti- 
ful, one, the widow of the younger of the sons, was, with scarcely a single 
exception, the loveliest person I ever beheld. Her form was faultless, and 
her chiselled features replete with animation. Her eyes were large, dark, 
and sparkling, while even a Welsh girl might have envied the brilliancy of 
her complexion She was about twenty-one, and was the mother of two 
children, a boy and girl. The other beauty was an unmarried daughter of 
- host, by a deceased wife. Her age was not sixteen, and de heath of the 
infamous leathern corset which encased her form, would have Seem a mod- 
el for a statuary. She was rather above the middle height, with beautiful 
features, and fine, long, black hair. One point in her beauty I most partic- 
ularly remarked, her eyelashes were the longest and silkiest | ever saw ; to 
describe the eyes they shaded would be vain; they almost looked through 
one, they were so bright and sparkling. 

As one of the attendant slaves was an old Armenian woman, who spoke 
Turkish perfectly, [ got on extremely well through her interpretation, and 
amused the family exceedingly, with a variety of European anecdotes suit- 
ed to their capacity. I was not aware at the time that the beautiful daughter 
of my host was well acquainted with the Turkish language. I presume her 
natural modesty hindered her at the time from personally addressing me.— 
I had, however, afterwards the pleasure of hearing her speak to me in that 
language, which sounded from her lips like music. 

Three days after my arrival, having observed a more than common bustle 
in the valley, I inquired the reason, and was informed that preparations 
were making for an intended attack upon some Russian outposts, situated 
about thirteen miles distance. Being naturally anxious to behold the mode 
of Circassian warfare, I requested permission to accompany the expedition 
in the character of a looker-on; after some hesitation, my desire was com- 
plied with, and I was told that the party would start shortly before sunset. 
The reason of the intended attack having been proposed was, that the Cir- 
cassians had information of a general invasion being about to be made on the 
frontier by a large body of troops, which were reported to be fast advanc- 
ing. Determined that the enemy should be prevented as much as possible 
from receiving any assistance from the garrisons and detachments already 
quartered in the neighbourhood, the Circassians had planned an attack upon 
a Russian fort, defended by entranchments and several outposts, and con- 
taining a small number of troops. This affair was confided to the band un- 
der the command of my host, who had already frequently signalized him 
self in similar assaults. 

An hour before sunset the signal was made to prepare for starting, and in 
about twenty minutes the whole band was iiecsel together, consisting of 
nearly two hundred men, forming one of the most imposing sights possible, 
from their martial appearance and determined air, together with the 
bright chain mail of the leaders. About half the party were on horse- 
back 

As we began to descend the narrowpass leading from the valley where the 
hamlets ruled over by my host were situated, the sun was setting, its bright 
rays tinged with a golden hue the snowy peaks of the surrounding moun- 
tains which looked majestically down on the country at their feet. Never 
before had I felt such enthusiasm; indeed, when I gazed upon the beauti- 
ful hills and valley around me, covered with the most luxuriant verdure, 
and beheld the animated and glorious features of those around me, armed in 
defence of that land which they loved so dearly, I almost felt a Circassian, 
andcould hardly bring myself to remember that I was a mere spectator, 
andinterdicted from striking a blow in the approaching combat. 

The moon being in the second quarter, lighted up our path, rendering 
dimy visible the fearful precipices and frowning rocks, which appeared as 
if they were shadowy giants, about to dispute the passage with those who 
were marching along the defile. 

Having proceeded for several hours at a very slow pace, on account of the 
rugzed nature of the ground, we at length came to a halt, and I was inform- 
ed that we were within a quarter ofa mile of the fort which it was intended 
to attack, circumstances permitting, at dawn of day. The plan of assault 
was now explained, and as I was afterwards informed, it was settled that a 
small party should proceed on foot towards the entrenchments, creeping on 
all-ours, and covered with their dark camel-hair cloaks to prevent their 
veing observed by any oft'ie Russian sentinels, until the moment of action 
shoald arrive. This was not very difficult, as the moon having set, all 
aroind was wrapped in darkness, and had I not been told of the immediate 
vienity of the fort, I should not for a moment have imagined we were with- 
in cannon shot of it. 
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As the dawn be: 
who were station 

es the surrounding scenery became visible, and the outline of the fort, 

which was situated on the summit of a — ground, now gradually de- 


to glimmer, the utmost anxiety prevailed among those 
near the spot where I was lying on the ground ; by de- 


veloped itself, aud in the dim light seemed within a stone’s cast of us, 
ae in reality, it was at the distance of more than a quarter of a 

e. 

Suddenly a shout was heard, it was the signal of a simultaneous attack 
made by the Circassians upon the entrenchments and the gates of the 
fort, and which latter had been opened to allow of the egress of a foraging 

yvarty. 

’ No sooner did the shouts ring through the air, than forth from the different 
nooks and cletts of the surrounding rocks, where they had lain concealed, 
darted the mounted Circassians, and galloped up to x de assistance of their 
comrades, Atthe rapid approach of their terrific assailants a panic seemed 
to seize the Russian soldiers, who began to retreat within the entrench- 
ments, and to eusconce themselves behind their fortifications. The attack, 
however, had been so sudden, and made with such desperate force, that I 
expected every moment to see the Russian flag pulled down, when suddenly 
from the northern extremity of the valley there issued 2a large force of Cos- 
sacks and infantry, which came up rapidly to the rescue. 

The scene now presented a sight ot the most exciting animation, as it was 
evident that a fierce combat was now about to take place. At the moment 
the new enemy appeared, the Circassians (those on fuot) had made them- 
selves masters of the entrenchments, and had nearly etfected an entrance 
into the fort, while those who were mounted were gathered together in a 
body. These latter were immediately engaged haud to hand with the 
Cossacks, and for a short time the fight seemed on an equality, notwith- 
standing the superior number of the latter. As, however, the Russian in- 
fantry came up, the fortune of the day began to turn against the Circassians, 
who were forced to retreat. 

Jt was now high time for me to look for my own safety, as I was well 
aware that, should I be captured by the Russians, very little mercy would 
be shown me, and that I should in all probability undergo the fate of a spy. 
Accordingly | began to retreat with all possible speed from the scene of ac- 
tion, being the more prompted to take Aight by observing that some of the 
Cossacks were approaching the spot where I was concealed, in company 
with a Circassian who had been left with me in order to act as my guide.— 
We proceeded for some time as fast as the rugged nature of the ground per- 
mitted, when unfortunately as we were turning the corner of a hill my 
horse tripped and fell, and before I could remount, my guide, who had not 
observed the accident, was out of sight. 

As I heard the sounds of horses’ feet behind me, and was ignorant wheth- 

er they belonged to friend or foe, I chose to be on the safe side and proceed- 
ed onimy way alone, until at length I became so entangled in the mazes of 
the hills that [ knew not which way to turn, and being fearful at every in- 
stant of meeting a foe, I entered a large cave at the bottom of a rock, and 
concealed myself therein. Here I remained the whole day; I did not dare 
to move out, lest I should come upon a party of the enemy, which, bad I 
not remained quiet, would in all probability have been the case, as from 
my hiding-place I more than once caught glimpses of bands of Cossacks 
passing to and fro. 
__ My,position wes most unpleasant, for were I to continue any length of time, 
in the cave, | had misgivings that my Circassian friends would misconstrue 
the reason of my disappearance, and holler that I had gone over to the ene- 
my. I determined therefore to remain during that night only in my place of 
concealment, and by the first dawn of day to risk all aud sally forth in 
search of my Circassian friends. As in Circassia no one travels any distance 
without a wallet of provisions, and a bag of corn tor one’s horse, I was not 
badly off in that respect, and, on the approach of night, wrapped myself in 
my warm camel’s-hair cloak, and having groomed my dumb companion, 
threw myself on the ground, and with my saddle for my pillow, was soou 
sound asleep. 1 was so mucli fatigued by the exercise [ had taken, and the 
anxiety I had undergone, that [ must have continued in a state of stupor for 
more thanseven hours. I was, however, awakened at length by feeling the 
weight of a hand lain upon my shoulder. In a moment I had started to my 
feet, and drawn a pistol from my girdle, when I perceived the intruder was 
a clansman of Adjigha Sanjook. As may be conceived, my joy at the meet- 
ing was extreme, and it ——— matual. L afterwards learned (for my 
friend spoke Circassian only) that my host had sent in all directions for me, 
and was in the greatest anxiety concerning my fate, as it was feared that I 
had either fallen in the late affair, or, what was even worse, had been taken 
prisoner by the Russians. 

Guided by iny Circassian friend, [ left the hospitable cavern, and proceed- 
ed without meeting with any accident or material adventure to the resi- 
dence of my worthy host, who received me with open arms, and congratu- 
lated me heartily on my escape. 

After [had partaken of some refreshment he proceeded to inform me that 
the defeat sustained by the Circassians (for defeat it certainly was, as they 
had been compelled to quit the tield) had been attended with little loss, sev- 
en of their number ol 


in one of the papers in the pay of the Russian government. It was therein 


related that the battle had terminated ia the totel defeat of the Circassians, 
ve | Had such been the case, more than 
double the namber of Circassians than had Leen engaged in the affair, must 
Asit 


who had lost above five hundred men. 


have succumbed beneath the swords of their redoubtable enemies. 
was, the Russian force more than trebled that of their enemies. 


My host, who had performed prodigies of valour, and had been slightly 
wounded, did not appear disheartened atthe ssue of the late expedition, as 


he counted on a future attack proving more fortunate.* 
$= 


THE WIDOW. 


Charles Fothergill at the age of six and thirty found himselfan orphan with 
A ‘ In fact, a serious 
disappointment in love some twelve years before had given a melancholy 
turn to hischaracter which bordered on misanthropy, at least so far as re- 

arded the gentler sex; having been cruelly and wautonly jilted where he 

ad once, and for ever, fixed his ardent attachment, he became a bitter sati- 
rist and vituperator of that lovelier portion of the creation. He was not 
however, wholly lost to the great business of life, and the necessity for exer- 
tion for a short time roused him from the too general apathy which had now 


a fortune of which he scarce cared to inquire the extent 


become a characteristic of his nature. 


It is perhaps, a very commonplace remark, but there is a certain tenden- 
cy in many persons to hug a misery uutil they doat upon it, whoagree with 


the old ditty,— 


‘ There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay.’ 


And such a person, with such a tendency, was the short-lived hero of this 


little tale. 


On the settlement of his father’s affairs, Charles Fothergill found 
We say 
encumbered, because, baving no settled plan or object in life, the at 
tention lhe was compelled to bestow on the settlement of his affairs 
a and confidential friend of 
the family, who had for some years acted as his father’s general agent 
and accountant, one of those valuable members of society, a just “and 
honourable attorney, relieved him it is true, from all’ the tedious 
But Mr. Wingrove was too sternly an honest man to 
ibr He was not satisfied that 
his integrity was known and trusted, be would have every thing clearly sta- 
ted and understood; and thus the wealthy heir was in a manner forced to 
comprehend his own position and circumstances, and to wonder that his pa- 
rent should have continued a life of toil to its very close when he possessed 
the meansof retirement, with a splendid fortune, to one of princely independ- 


himself a solitary being actually encumbered with riches. 


was really a burden to him. The old 


minutie of details. 
submit to the onus of an unlimited confidence. 


ence. 


No persuasion, however, could induce him to submit beyond a few weeks 


to the labour of business, as he called it. An old housekeeper, who hac 


been his foster-mother in infancy, his instructress in youth, and his attached 
friend through life, was the only person to whom he confided his intention 
to escape from London and seek yo ap | in retirement. This worthy old 


lady was descended from a good family in Wales, though the fortunes of he 


parents had fallen into decay soon after the period of her marriage with a 
young soldier of forvane, who shortly after died in the service of his country 


eaving her with an infant daughter wholly unprovided for. 


family, became a liberal purchaser of their small estate. 
small, a beautiful aud picturesque one. He preterred it in alter life as 
summer residence, toa far more extensive estate in Devonshire and anothe 


} k ‘ . : , j ) 
P slonce - : - 9 . »| youdo. The poor girl is as much in love a you we—and why not Yon 
in Glones stershire; and there finding the unfortunate widow in a state of & 1@ poo! 5 Is as mk ned uni ‘ r every dav } 
destitution with | : é are not yet 100, and much more disproportioned tntons eccur every Gay — | 
ton with her young daughter. his worthy wife. only a few months be- | py . lei, oi. 4 4 rad] f ler, and 
fore her deatl - : : , ae | Take my advice, marry ber at once, ‘t’ be a nine-days wonder, an 
re her death, received them both into her establishment, the widow Mor- | Seg bs hse yon’ Age pagoahe 1] icklw suff > j 
gan, as the nur , a hy ‘ a ’ ‘ ite there’s an end. Delay it, and her reputation wit quickly sufier, hot only in 
man, é nurse ol her own newly-born son, whom, from physical weak- | , cox 1 yoga 's you together, though 
ness, she was un thle tor { | ‘ t le j t ’ a" ’ t } } my opinion, out in that of every om , ory age 2 — ne ( 
‘ear, and tue infant daugnter, as an opject of bene- | i, ; 1 e through i ‘ 
Nce “he chil . 4 , v |} they may have lv just . ration ene » see tlrough a pane of 
vole nic S. 4 1¢ children after the death of Mrs. Fothergill, which followed glass.’ | apf ‘ial Scena ’ 
bo thren obs. * ae oy oe ore gO ht. . - hi } : r : 
th fort ‘ i hree mo iths ealy had e apsed when, after a very bloody fight, During this rather long and very curious address, Mr. Fothergill had 
ne fort fell ints the hands of te Circassians, who demolished it, together | time to collect his thoughts, and, after a few moments’ silence, thus re- 
with the fortifications in its Vicinity : | plied :— "i 


‘ : r only having been killed, and about fifteen wounded, 
while on the side of the Russians the loss had been very heavy. Neverthe- 
less, some time after I saw an account of the skirmish (battle it was termed) 


It so happened 
that the elder Fothergill was at that period on a visit to his wife’s relations, 
who was also of Welsh extraction, and having heard of the distresses of the 
It was, though | + 





Che Alvbion. 


almost immediately, grew together under the attached eye of Mrs. Mor- 
gan, and equally under her tuition. They loved and quarrelled as children 
of the same age are apt to do, but the affections of the foster-children ex- 
tended not beyond the ages of adolescence. Winifred Morgan married a 
spectable farmer of good education and substantial means at the age of tw 
ty-two, at which time the young Charles had forgotten there was auch a be- 
ing in the world, while absorbed in the gay dissipation and slender stud- 
les of Harrow, and preparing for the higher dignities of his promotion to 
Oxtord, 

This small estate, however, the disappointed and gloomy man now fixed 
upon as his solitary retreat. His old nurse and foster-mother, whom he 
really loved as the only mother he had ever known, with a couple of attach- 
ed male domestics, were all he carried with him into his retirement. All 
his father’s domestics were liberally provided for under the guidance of Mr. 
Wiugrove; and he once more bade adieu to tbe world to indulge in melan- 
choly seclusion the morbid feelings of a lacerated heart. 

_ Years rolled on, as years will roll alike over our joys and sorrows. He 
lived the life of a hermit, and never permitted a female form to enter his 
gate, save and except the now venerable Mrs. Morgan, who was at once 
his housekeeper and his friend. But Mrs. Morgan, deeply attached as she 
was, had not forgotten her old associations. Her daughter Winifred had 
produced many children, and the family connexion was naturally dear to the 
old _— heart. She had landodtinely sought, though she dared not re 
ceive, her long absent daughter, and y en with a grandmother's love on 
her blooming offspring. Her eldest grand-danghter, named Winifred after 
herself, was the especial favourite of the old lad y, and for once she violated 
the strict rule of her obedience and integrity a receiving this favourite 
child, then at the age of fifteen, into her master’s house when he was reluc- 
tantly called to London on important affairs, which Mr. Wingrove assured 
him could not be arranged without his personal attendance. His absence 
was by himself expected to occupy aduration of six weeks, and the old lady, 
not less tired of monotonous solitude than the estrangement from her fami- 
ly, without any great dereliction of duty invited her grand-daughter to enli- 
ven her existence during the absence of the master. She answered the sum- 
mons with avidity, and for more than a month charmed the old lady’s exist- 
ence by her sprightly talents and no less engaging simplicity. At this pe- 
riod, without the sliglitest notice or preparation, Mr. Fothergill returned.— 
The simple circumstance of a tenant having witnessed the accident of one of 
the wheels of his carriage having broken about three miles from his resi- 
dence, was the only notice received of his sudden and unexpected arrival.— 
The grand-daughter Winifred was suddenly despatched ; but the horse on 
which she was mounted with a trusty attendant, was more reluctant to quit 
his station than she was. He, in short, rebelled. and when hoping to leave 
the avenue unseen and @ndetected, the pampered and rebellious horse threw 
her from her pillion, and by a parting kick, broke the larger bone of her 
leg, and compelled the agonised grandmother who witnessed the scene, to 
reinstate her in the house, and send for the promptest surgical assistance.— 
At the precise moment, as fortune ordained, arrived the surgeon and the 
master ofthe mansion. He found the whole house in contusion, and, to 
shorten the story, he soon discovered the cause, for there was no falsehood 
in Mrs. Morgan, and his first remark brought forth an explicit confession of 
her little domestic sinning. Misanthropy, though it had twisted, had not 
annihilated, the better feelings of the man. He felt shocked that an appre- 
hensien of his severity should have caused so fearful an accident, and instaut- 
ly desired that every attention and assistance should be afforded to the suf- 
ferer. This was done, of course; but his compunction did not end here.— 
He valued, as she deserved to be valued, his venerable housekeeper, and 
felt, perhaps, at once flattered and reproved by the anxiety she had evinced 
to conceal her very natural deviation from his wishes, though that anxiety 
had termiuated in so distressing a catastrophe. 

Briefly, he, at last, visited and consoled the sufferer, assured her ofa wel- 
come to his house, and called hera little fool for having suffered her grand- 
inother—who, on this solitary occasion, as he said, had proved a greater fool 
than herself—to scare her from his house, at the imminent risk of breaking 
her neck as well as her ieg. 

The staid gentleman at forty-two became actually paternal as he gazed 
on the beautifal and simple child ; and it is as true as strange, that a sudden 
teeling of recognition, as it were, flashed across his mind, and recalled 
the days ofhis own childhood, when he kissed, and quarrelled, and romp- 
ed, and shared his sweetmeats with what seemed to him the identical 
object before him. The little Winifred was, indeed, the very image 
of what her mother had been at the same age. It was not the sex, but 
the creature thatroused his interest. It was, in brief, an incident in his 
lite, which awakened feelings long dormant,—the feelings he had sedulous- 
ly smothered, but had vainly endeavoured to extinguish—the feelings of hu- 
man sympathy. 

At the bottom of Mr. Fothergill’s heart there was a great store of affec- 
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‘I verily believe, my old friend, that you are right—so far, at least, as con- 
cerns myself, though I made the discovery only last night; but, as to the 
dear child, you must be mistaken. She loves me as a father and protector, 
and nothing beyond that feeling, you may rest assured.’ 

‘Nonsense, my dear friend; you know nothing of the sex. Girls don’t 
stammer and blush because papas are a little out of humour withthem. [I 
tell you that she loves you as a woman loves a man, and I will prove the fact 
betore I am an hour older.’ 

‘ Impossible!’ 

‘Will you allow me to try?’ 

‘T can trast to your judgment, as well as to your friendship; you will 
not make me ridiculous in her eyes, though I am half inclined to be so in my 
own. 

‘ Then to the trial at once, my business can well be arranged afterwards; 
let me see her directly, and alone.’ 

‘You shall have your own way, for I cannot endure suspense ; only re- 
member, that should you find yourself mistaken after having exposed my 
folly, [ must never see her more.’ 

* Without cominitting or exposing you, as you call it, you shall see her in 
a quarter of an hour. But stop! is she aware of the liberal provision you 
have made for her?’ 

‘ Not in the least.’ 

‘Then leave the rest to me.’ 

Mr. Fothergill now left the room, and summoned Mrs Morgan to an- 
other. He told her that his friend Mr. Wingrove wished to speak pri- 
vaney to her granddaughter, and requested she might wait upon him di- 
rectly. 

rr Winifred Forrester entered the breakfast-room the gallant old lawyer 
rose to receive her. . 

‘Young lady,’ said he, ‘I need not tell you that I am a very old man, but 
it may be as well to announce that I am a very blunt one, so sit down and 
hear what I have to say to you. My excellent friend and yours, Mr. Foth- 
ergill, has commissioned me to communicate a secret of which you are, per- 
haps, wholly unaware.’ ss 

A long pause, during which the old gentleman surveyed the blushing 
girl with much admiration, and inwardly exclaimed, ‘ A noble creature, by 
jingo! 

“Well, young lady,’ he resumed, ‘my worthy friend has taken it into his 
head that you have no business to continue longer under his roof as a sort of 
dependent. Nay, do not start; he has no intention to drive you out of it, 
but he has authorised me to acquaint you that you are no longer to consider 
yourself in that light, as he has irrevocably settled on you £10,000 stock in 
the 5 per cents, which will from heonnabagll entitle you to an income of £500 
per annum.’ 

‘Oh, sir, impossible!’ And the poor girl burst into an agony of tears, 

‘Well,’ continued Mr. Wingrove, ‘there is no reason to be miserable 
about it. My commission does not end here. That business has been settled 
some mouths past, though you are not aware of it; but I have something 
more to say. Mr. Fotheruill is of opinion (men will have their fancies, you 
know) that you are not only a very good girl, but much too pretty to live in 
the house of an old bachelor. In short, he thinks it is time you thought of 
a husband, and he lias desired me to state that he has one in his eye for 

ou.’ 
ae For me, sir! for me!’ exclaimed the tortured girl. ‘T would sooner die 
than be married to anybody ; and if my dear master’s noble and generous gift 
—too noble and too generous—is bestowed with that condition—without 
even consulting graudmamma, or anybody, I at once, and for ever, relin- 
uish it.’ 
be Pooh, pooh, child! you must be married some time or other ; why refuse 
the man your benefactor proposes to you !”’ 

‘I do, sir, and 1 will, were he a prince—ay, and a prince even like my 
bountiful and indulgent master. I would rather die than marry any man L 
ever saw on the whole face of the earth!’ 

‘Come, come, that is going to far. Suppose, now, that your master, as 
you call him, should propose himself to your acceptance, to be indeed your 
lord and master, what would you say to that?’ 

The simple girl threw her handkerchief over her head, and again burst 
into a hysterical tlood of tears. 

‘ Come, child,’ said the lawyer, ‘I think I read yourwhole heart now, and 
will torment you no longer.’ . ‘ 

He then rose, pressed her hand, kissed it with respectful solemnity, and 
left the room. Returning in less than a minute with Mr. Fothergill, he join- 
ed their hands together and said : : : 

‘Thus, my dear friend, I fulfil my promise, and wish you both a long life 
of happiness together.’ ; ‘ 

Few words were uttered, for hearts understand each other without their 
aid, and the union was speedily accomplished. 





tions which had been ‘scotched, not killed,’ and finding, at last, an object 
from whom he could never dreain of danger, the long-sealed treasury of that 
heart was * ye and he bestowed on the recovering aud convalescent child 
the garnered affections which had wanted only opportunity and a subject to 
cull them into an animated existence. Before her complete recovery he 
had become so firmly attached to the interesiing girl that he determined to 
adopt her, and soon began to seek for masters to improve her education, 
and cultivate a mind which he had already persuaded himself was of no 
common order; nor, indeed, was it. The girl, no stranger to social and 
family endearment, was deeply touched by the kindness of a being whom 
she had been taught to shun and to dread ; and the artless expression of her 
gratitude and attachment fixed her more firmly in the heart of her friend and 
benefactor. : 

Thus years rolled on, till she became a blooming and very lovely girl in 
her eighteenth year. It was at this critical period that, sitting on the knee 
of her protector, and kissing him as affectionate daughters are wont to kiss 
an indulgent father, Mr. Fothergill, for the first time, became aware that he 
received there tokens of a chaste and innocent affection with certain emo- 
tions which, however they might belong to a man, had no relation tothe purer 
feelings of afather. Atthat moment he felt a blush upon his cheek, and 
instantly repulaed ner,—gently and tenderly , indeed, but he repulsed her. 

The astonished and wounded girl retiredto a sleepless night, which was 
devoted to all imaginable fancies in what possible way she had offended the 
being whom, of all others on earth, she had now learned to love. 

It so happened that, on the following day, Mr. Wingrove made his ap- 
pearance on a visit of important business. The quick eye of a man of the 
world, without prejudice to that character, sees more at a glance than inac- 
tive and unsuspecting existence will discover im a course of years. Mr. 
Wingrove had heard accidentally of his client’s return to shire, and 
of the surprise that met him there. This — had been confirmed by more 
than one of Mr. Fothergill’s unfrequent letters, and, at length, the result 
prepared for by a commission to transfer the sum of £10,000 from his own 
stock to the name of Winifred Forrester, of ———, in the county of 
shire. A man worth even half-a-million, rarely gives away £10,000 in his 
life time ; and this circumstance naturally set Mr. Wingrove’s imagination 
to work, and had, in some degree, prepared him for the scene he was now 
destined to witness. 

Had he arrived only one day sooner he would have seen nothing beyond 
the every-day occurrence of a young and engaging female attending with 
grateful and assidous attention on a middle-aged benefactor. As it np 5 eon 
ed, he arrived from his long journey by the mail Just at the moment when, 
selon Unsage, they were seated at breakfast. His first welcome over, the 
healthful old gentleman set to work with his breakfast with a vigorous ap- 
petite, and yet while enjoying his “creature comforts,” he discovered, by 
a glance occasionally directed to both parties, that there was an embarrass- 
ment between them. This discovery was confirmed when she rose to leave 
the room, and cast a sort of inquiringor supplicatin look atthe misanthrope, 
who half averted his head, 1 in alow voice, made answer to some inqui- 
ry she had advanced. ‘The eyes of the worthy lawyer were suddenly turn- 
ed towards her pale and anxious face, which, in an instant, was covered 
with blushes. the as quickly withdrew them, and noticed, as she left the 
room, that those of his host followed her with a look which would have sat- 
isfied the doubts of a‘much less observant person. The door was scarcely 
closed, ere he abruptly exclaimed : 

* And so this Sevelp girl is the object on whom you have at last fixed your 
affections ?’ 

‘ My affections, Mr Wingrove ?’ 

“Ay. sir. your affections; for you are over head and ears in love with 
that Zirl, as sure as your name is Charles Fothergill ! 

It was now the turn for the old bachelor to blush, which he did beyond 
any ordinary degree of rubicundity. He began to stammer a half-angry re- 
ply. ; 
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‘Come, come,’ interrupted the old man, * there is no use in denying it; 

a | > , : a a ailles oes Ges 

“y I suspected it. before, now I see it, ] see mores ill, and, pe rh ups, more than 
| . 


‘| gave full scope to his admiration w thout 


But, alas! for poor human nature, it was a_mésalliance after all. The 
habits of the old fochdlor were inveterate, and soon recurred; the affection 
of the tender girl was soon discovered to be nothing beyond devoted grati- 
tude, and that very gratitude, when raised to an eqnality with its sonrce, 
became a perpetual burden toher. He soon fell into his customary abstract- 
ed habits, and she into her old domestic humility. The romance of love was 
over, and, though none of the outward and visible signs of decay were to be 
noticed, a very close observer might remark that there was a certain con- 
sciousness of degradation on one side, and an almost equal sense of sacrifice 
on the other; but the minutest scrutiny could uever have discovered the 
slightest deviation from respectful attention on his part, or the absence of the 
most scrupulous devotion on her’s. 

That no children blessed their union was a subject of sere mortifi- 
cation unto the husband, and, on that account, of equal annoyance to 
the wife. 

Thus seven years elapsed when Mr. Fothergill, after a brief illness, was 
suddenly called to praise world, and left his wife with a splendid estate 
and more than ever personal beauty at the age of twenty-five, a truly mourn- 
ing and no less enchanting widow. 

To the noble estate he bequeathed to her there was only one restriction, 
and that was an ungenerous and fearful one. He bequeathed to ber the 
bulk of his large fortune so long as she continued his widow. On the event 
of her second marriage the whole property was demised to a distant and un- 
known relation with whom he had never interchanged even the common 
courtesies of life, and in the event of that person’s death without issue, to a 
godson, who will appear hereafter. : ; 

Now a restriction of this kind conveys not only a painful suspicion (though 
never, perhaps, intended to be +a a, but, inflicted by an elderly man 
on a young woman, a most unnatural and inhowman restraint. We may tair- 
ly put it to every female reader (of sense and feeling, of course) whether 
a a clause in the will of a defunct husband would not rather set the mind 
a-gadding, while an unincumbered bequest would leave them free in — 
ance, but would actually bind certain tetters of affection round their hearts 
which would, in a great degree, at least, corroborate the intention. 

Whether this view of the case be correct or not we shall not stop to argue, 
suffice it that the effect on the young widow proved, after a few months, 
to be a painful one, not that she had at that time any, thoughts of a second 
marriage, but the restriction implied a doubt of her fidelity to her husband's 
memory, and placed her, in the eyes of the world, in a degraded and singu- 
lar position. Such feelings and reflections having gradually found admit- 
tance to her mind, they recurred at intervals with increasing force und with 
shorter intermissions, until at length the casual reflection became a settled 
conviction, and she finally concluded by considering herself an injured be- 

og. 

"ler frequent intercourse on affairs of business with a gentleman not 
more than tour or five years her senior—a man with a handsome person, a 
cultivated mind, and that easy yet respectful carriage towards the sex which 
is so peculiarly engaging in their eyes, had not, improbably, some little share 
in the growth and establishment of the feelings we have described. Be this 
as it may, the feeling was now constantly present, and the gentleman very 
frequently. 

The agreeable person just alluded to was no other than the youngest son 
of the late worthy Mr. Wingrove, of facetious memory. The elder son had 
selected the bar as his profession, of which he was already a distinguished 
member. The second had expressed a strong repugnance to the profession 
of the law, and through his father’s interest had gone out us a cadet to India. 
Two sisters, both older than the present subject, Charles Wingrove (who 
was indeed the godson of the late Mr Fothergill,) were well aud happily 
settled in marriage, and Charles Wingrove had adopted his father’s a 
sion with avidity, and had succeeded him only a few months before the pe- 
riod at which our little history has now arrived, when his most respectable 
parent left the world at an honoured old age, and bequeathed him a small 
| fortune, a valuable connexion of clients, and the honourable, though honorary 

duties of executor and trustee to the will ofthe late Mr. Fothergill Such 
| was the man whose official claims introduced him toa frequent and at last 
constant intercourse with the lovely widow. Both parties were equally 
j aware of the prohibitory bar to her marrying agai whenever the subject 
crossed their minds. The lady, therefore, admitted his friendship while she 
loved his society without fear of any sinister intention, and the gentleman 

. t ever dreaming of a warmer senti- 
lanent. A warmer sentiment, however, was gradually, and, in wonderful 
| conformity with the common, because irresistible, laws of nature, engender- 

ed in the hearts of both, of which both were certainly equally unconscious ; 
late legator, a man with many children, whe 
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had watched the young widow's movements with mercenary attention, mis- 
taking the usual gossip of the neighbourhood for established truth, took 
the premature ll unwairantable measure of applying to the lady her- 
self, through his solicitor, to know at what period she intended to surrender 
her estate in conformity with her late husband’s will, on her approaching 
marriage with Mr. Charles Wingrove. 

This was an application calculated to startle the delicacy of a far less sen- 
sitive person than Mrs. Fothergill. She had for some time begun to feel a 
certain shyness, in many cases amounting almost to the vulgar ‘ cut’ im some 
of her most respectable, and, perhaps, over-scrupulous friends. It had never 
occurred to her perfectly pure and innocent mind that the prohibitory clause 
in her late husband’s will rendered her great intimacy with any marriageable 
man a subject of suspicion, and, consequently, of scandal ; but she had long 
felt that, surrounded by every luxury, and, indeed, splendour of life on which 
the world sets so high a value, she could not dream even of a second mar- 
riage which was to carry her with the now paltry fortune of 500/. per an- 
num into a new alliance. We say she felt this, and the mure strongly be- 








home richly freighted to dispose of his merchandise. Then will he think of 
retiring from his anxious au busy toils, and enjoying at his ease in some si- 
lent retreat his well-won gains. “Immediately a sweet rural scene will open 
before the eyes of his dreaming fancy, and his visions will be of sheltered 
green sunny valleys, studded with groups of old majestic oaks and beeches, 
tenanted in all their branches with countless families of rooks ;—of retirin 
shady gleus, all melodious with the notes of the thrush and the blackbird, 
or resounding with the plaintive cooing of the wood-pigeon, and himself 
roaming calmly among them, full only of one thought of deep delight,— 
‘ These are all mine, and all the fruits of my honest persevering industry.’ 
The man of warm patriotic feelings, in his reveries clothes himself with 
power and authority, which he uses for the good of his eneutty alone. He 
drives the fawning sycophant from the court, that he may not longer poison 
the ear of his sovereign ; the useless placeman he strips of his sinecure, and 
clears his country from every species of corruption, making justice no less 
revered and loved for her balance of impartiality, than dreaded for her 
sword of power. In the mean time, while he regulates his country’s inter- 





cause more than four times the amount of that income was annually dis-| nal policy, he leads forth her armies to battle, and makes her triumphant 


bursed in active and well-regulated benevolence, and generous assistance 
to the poorer branches of her own — To cut off the sources of such 


over all her external foes. 
He of tender and amiable dispositions, whose breast is the home of all 


— in order to gratify any personal inclination would have appeared | the benevolent affections, forms in his mind many scenes of deep distress, 
to 


er selfish and base, and the vulgar a to which we have alluded, 
while it brought forth abundant tears an 
haps, justly deemed her unguarded conduct, at the same time iinmovably 


clenched her determination to resist a passion which she now first acknow- 


ledged to herself, but had never even by implication admitted to any other 


person, and least of all to the object of it. 


After summoning all her fortitude to her aid, she seized the first op- 


that he may enjoy the gratification, so dear to his soul, of alleviating the 


self-reproach for what she, per-| pressure of want, of soothing the pains and sufferings of indigent disease, or 


of assisting the trembling and hesitating endeavours of modest merit. He 
enters the humble cottage of the friendless widow ; sees her bending in 
humble, half-resigned, but speechless misery, over the couch where her 
only son, the dear image of her dead husband, is stretched in pain and sick- 
ness, checking the sigh of woe which struggles in her heart, lest it should 


portunity of placing the disgusting epistle in the hands of Mr. Charles | distress her suffering son, and bidding her face look a hope which her soul 


Wingrove. , 
His feelings on perusing this extraordinary document may be so easily 


convinced, that the attempt to describe them would be superfluous. He 
had not escaped some jocular allusions to his intimacy with the rich and 
beautiful oiiew from many of his intimate associates; but the idea of in- 
volving her in a matrimonial engagement at the sacaifice of her vast fortune 


had never entered his head, and far more remotely could he ever have im- 


ogaet that, as her known trustee and acknowledged man of business, the | warmth of the blessed sun. 
sii 


ghtest scandal could have arisen on their intimacy. Pile. 

Charles Wingrove was habitually a steady and collected man of business, 
one not easily su 
himself ‘ perplex 
ever, decided him. 

‘Madam,’ said he, ‘this is a malignant and cruel aspersion. 


in the extreme.’ 


and shall be, devoted to your service; but I am not so miserably selfish as 
to ask you, could I flatter myself that you were so inclined, to surrender the 
noble means of your bountiful and generous heart to a union with a com- 
I must and will in future restrain 


paratively poor, though attached friend. 


has ceased to feel, that she may not by her openly expressed sorrow grieve 
the kind heart of her dyiag, yet affectionate child; to her he administers at 
once the balm of consolation, to soothe her grief, and the means of procuring 
aid to the sick and wasting victim, till his soul swells with an angelic ra 

ture as fancy represents the feeble youth raised from the bed of | languish- 
ing, and, supported by the arm of his overjoyed mother, again breathing the 
pure health-inspiring gale, and gathering life and strength from the genial 
i His eye searches out the retirement of the 
youthful genius, whose ardent aspirations after fame and distinction are 
chilled and depressed by the withering influence of penury, whose mount- 


rised or ‘ thrown aback :’ but on this occasion he found | ing soul is unable to break through the thick and lowering gloom of ob- 
The hesitation of a few minutes, how- 5 


scurity in which fate has wrapped him, and who pines in hopeless melan- 


My life is, choly, hastening his fate by morbid sensibility, and the bitterness of despair. 


Him he patronizes with readiness and friendly warmth, banishes the gloom 
ot despondency from his mind, animates him in his ardeut longings for glo- 
ry, assists him in surmounting all the difficulties which antennal his pro- 
gress, and enables him to assume that station to which his talents, if not his 
irth, has given him claim, regarding him the while with a fondness and 


my love of your society. My clerks can arrange all matters of business with | affection almost paternal. 


on without my personal appearance, and I will hereafter abstain from an 
indulgence which has cost me the loss of my future peace, and endeavour to 
y the consciousness of having 


soothe my heart for the loss of happiness 
sacrificed it to a sense of right and duty.’ 


‘You are, indeed,’ replied the widow, ‘the true and noble friend which 
my heart has long esteemed you ; but, highly respecting as I do the world’s 
opinion, I will not consent to sacrifice your happiness and my own entirely 
to that chimera. That I deeply value, nay, that I love you, Charles, it is 
no longer in my power to conceal; but that my love shall prove that of a 
sister to a brother shall be seen and proved before the whole assembled 
world. Resign your profession, become the sole manager and participator 
t you please ; bui 
live near me, and let us still enjoy the society of each other. The censo- 
rious world, who are prying enough, will soon learn, I hope, the purity of 
our connexion; the scurrilous (defy, and the Puritanical few I can afford 
While our actions are pure and our hearts attached, we may find 
ample happiness within, without reference to the external world. You ap- 
pear surprised at my resolution, but your own generous conduct has origin- 


in my estates; become my auditor, steward, bailiff, or w 


to lose. 


ated and confirmed it.’ 


‘ Dear, and more than ever beloved lady !’ replied the astonished lover, 
Forgive me if I say that the 
woman to whom I have devoted my whole soul must, like Cvesar’s wife, 
You know not what you propose to entail upon your- 


* I will not suffer you to act under a delusion. 


be above suspicion. 
self, and even as concerns my own character (a feather in the scale), though 


your acres were multiplied by thousands, I would not, to een them, sub- 
ject to asingle aspersion of a calumnious world the truly unimpeachabie 


conduct of a being so pure and so virtuous as yourself!’ 


‘The lovely woman blush’d and turn’d aside, 
With half convinced and half offended pride.’ 


But it is unnecessary to multiply examples, since it may be seen from 
what has been said that men of very different habits of mind, pursuits, and 
desires, are all inclined in their idle hours to indulge in this imaginative train 
of thought ;—different, indeed, in different individuals, accoraing to their 
peculiarities of character, but all agreeing in one particular, that they raise 
the airy speculator to that degree and condition of power which he most 
desires, and give him those talents in which he is chiefly anxious to excel. 
They thus encourage and strengthen those habits of thinking, and must of 
course have no inconsiderable influence upon a man in forming or directing 
his moral character. 

In all these reveries, every man rather fashions his mind and comduct to 
what it ought to be, than maintains it as it really is. He leaves his little 
personal failings out of the picture which he forms, and represents himself 
as acting in such a manner as must deserve and obtain for him universal ap- 
probation, causing the good fortune with which he invests himself to ap- 
pear to have followed as a well-merited reward due to his good actions.— 
By frequently indulging in this manner of thinking, he will inevitably ac- 
quire arelish for those noble priuciples of action and of thought which he 
is in the habit of holding up to his contemplation. In this manner he may, 
while he appears to be only amusing, be in reality improving his mind, and 
making himself in every respect a more noble, elevated, disinterested, and 
deserving character. 

_ It must be owned, indeed, that this opinion is founded upon the supposi- 
tion that these reveries have not eanetves the character of vicious or de- 
grading indulgence. To this supposition some may be inclined to object, 
but we think unjustly. We can scarcely suppose a man capable of becom- 
ing a villain so black, so utterly and ishannoniy fiendish, as not to feel some 
stirrings of conscience, some ‘ compunctious visitings,’ as often as his mind 
ceases to be agitated with the violent emotions which bear him on, like a 


At length she said, ‘ Let your better discretion guide us,’ and, with some | potent spell, from crime to crime, till his soul is plunged in guilt beyond 
g y g , piung “ y 


apparent coolness, they parted. 


the hope of recovery. oop him for an hour left in unimpassioned and 


= Quiet reflection brought back to the widow every word that had been | listless inaction; if his mind be too weakly moved by any passion or desire 
uttered by Charles Wingrove; and the mental recapitulation, if she loved | te cause him to form and organize a plan for executing some new euormity, 


him before, brought on a feeling of almost adoration. 
The lover act 


strictly up to his own advice; all scandal subsided, and | to which it is impelled by no emotion. 


it certainly will not run out into an imaginary series of crimes and vices in- 
On the contrary, we have many 


the persecuting ‘ heir presumptive ’ was heard of no more till many months | €xamples to show that in such au hour recollections of all the tender and 
after, when a paragraph in a Northamptonshire paper announced that Mr. | innocent feelings of infancy have come over the minds of the most hard- 
Caleb Fothergill had broken his neck in a fox-bunt, and left ‘his lady and | ened, and melted their souls almost to a return to virtue, while the re- 


seven children,’ as it was feared, in no very affluent circumstances. 


lenting man in thought renewed the scenes and the innocence of child- 


By accident or design this paper was brought under the notice of the | hood. 


widow, who immediately enclosed itto Mr. Wingrove. The intelligence 
was in itself important, as it announced the final exit of a persecutor; but, 
to the eye of the lawyer, it implied still more. The phrase was, ‘his lady,’ 
and not ‘his wife’ or ‘his widow,’ which are the customary epithets on 
such occasions. 
desiring every information respecting the fact and the equivocal phrase, and 


The artless gambols of some rosy, fair-haired child; the sudden sound of 
some simple plaintive strain of music, long forgotten, yet waiting but to be 
called forth from its slumber through many years of wild and maddening 
passion,—these, and numberless other apparently unimportant circumstan- 


He wrote off instantly to a correspondent at Northampton, | ¢es, have often breathed upon the mind a spell which bore it from all the 


black and guilty horrors of reality, into a smiling land of bright and lovely 


received by return of post, not ouly a confirmation of the fact of the death | innocence; and the iron-hearted ruffian, whose eye felt not the dews of 
of the fox-hunter, but also the very important intelligence that the seven pity when he gazed upon the last swelling stream of life-blood bursting 


children (poor wretches! ) were the illegitimate offspring of his adulterous | ft L 
connexion with a woman whom he had seduced from her husband some ten | tions of his own imagination. 


or twelve years before. 


Thus, on his almost immediate marriage with the blooming widow 
Charles Win 
Mr. Fothergill, became at once the husband o 
of his property. 

eG 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF VISIONARY SPECULA- Ri Noncncishe iyo 1 for th oe wate 
MORAL CHARACTER AND HAPPINESS st desperate crimes, does so for the sake of personal gratification; not 


TIONS UPON THE 
OF MAN. 


rom the breast of the withering victim, has wept like a child at the crea- 
t But unless the heart has lost every trace of 
its early affections; unless love, in all its modifications, has fled the bosom 
,| for ever, no man, however wicked, conld indulge in reveries or dreaming 


ve, as the apparently remote laguine and godson of the late imaginations of unsolicited guilt and degradation. What villain is there who 
his widow and the inheritor | prides himself that he is a villain? whose soul delights to recall his most 


atrocious actions into memory, and make them the subject of amusement to 
his unimpassioned fancy? There is none so utterly abandoned. 
The most depraved wretch, who hesitates not at the commission of the 


certainly, because he loves the abstract notion of guilt, merely as such, and 
takes a fiendish pleasure to meditate upon it in the silence of his heart, and 


There is a certain mood of the mind in which we give the reins to fancy | the absence of all passion. On the contrary, a wicked and a vicious man 


and ex 


tiate unrestrained in the boundless fields of imagination; but | dares not think, dares not indulge in contemplation, or in idle reveries, 


which though felt in more or less degree by every man, has not, as far as I | Which, though short, would for a time unfit his mind for the commission of 
am aware, drawn the attention of metaphysical or moral writers to that ex- | ¢ruelty and guilt. His life is filled with the frenzy of headlong guilty action 

tent which it seems to deserve. In the course of the investigation into which | and impelled by the incitements of ungovernable passion; and if thought 
itis my purpose to enter, it will be treated of with regard to its influence | ever grows upon him, he exerts himself to throw it aside, and to escape 
upon the moral character of man, and its tendency to promote or destroy his | from it, though it should be by plunging deeper into crime. 


happiness. 


It may therefore be affirmed, that when the mind gives way to these wan- 


e man of a stern and unimpassioned matter-of-fact mind may contemp- derings of thought, it is never in a vicious mood, and consequently they 


tuously brand this play of fancy, as the idle reverie of a dreaming lunatic 


, | confirm the sway of virtuous affections over the heart, and, what is of scarce- 


the airy, cloud-built fabric of a heated brain; but we may ask the haughty ly inferior consequence, over the imagination, which then holds up a magic 
sneerer if he has never, in some idle, half-drowsy hour, caught himself en- | mirror before the mind’s eye, wherein it sees forms, unheard-of and fantas- 
gaged in forming some beautiful, though flimsy and fleeting vision, some | tic, perhaps, but all lovely, virtuous, and good, till it becomes enamoured 
castle in the air, as this playful mood of mind has been often styled. If le | of these ideal creatures and their perfections, and allures itself insensibly 
eannot deny that he has,—and we believe that few men with truth can,— | into a love of virtue, and generosity, and beneficence, and all that is called 


Jet him suspend his mockery ; and if it can be shown to be a natural ten 


goodness of heart; thus acquiring a capacity and a tendency to virtuous 


dency of the mind, and one, moreover, beneficial to morality and happiness, | thought and action. 


Jet it not be deemed an unnecessary waste of time, and a habit which ought 


to be relinquished as soon as possible. 


The mind of man is of a nature so indefatigably active, that it is never for | for its enjoyment. 
a moment unemployed while he is awake; and even during the hours of 


The next point to inquire into is—What influence this unrestrained play of 
fancy may be supposed to have upon our enjoymeut of happiness, or capacity 
lor 1 In this part of our investigation it would obviously be 
foreign to our purpose to examine it with reference either to those of cold 


sleep it is often busily engaged, soaring in all its unrestrained and unfettered | and subdued imaginations, who =e know what such a thing means, or 


power through the boundless regions of imagination. Such being its nature, 


it is not wonderful that when unemployed with seve 


nor perhaps ever will have, existence. 


sway in forming and directing the tendency and train ofhis thoughts. A 


man of an ambitious cast of mind generally finds his reveries carry him for- 


ward through an uninterrupted succession of fortunate occurrences: till. 
lually advancing step by step, he attains the loftiest station of rank and 

influence, where, like the fabled . 

of empires, and seals the destiny of monarchs an 

his nod. 


The merchant, after retiring from the bustling toil of the day, follows in 


imagination the swelling sail of his outward-bound vessel; sees her sweep 


careering in the gale, over the boundless billowy ocean, with all its waves 
crested and maned with the curling, flashing foam ;—hears the wind whistle 
in her shrouds, and her masts creaking as they bend to its sway :—enters 
the wished-for port in some remote and almost unknown part of the world, | 
where the shores are thronged with strange shapes and fantastic garbs, and soothing, or at least banishing his painful feelings 
looks of wonder and of terror ;—makes advantageous purchases, and returns | the current of his sorrows r 1 


those who are so completely occupied with severer duties that the 


y have 


is . ; t rer occupations and | no leisure to follow this sportive mood of mind in all its countless varieties 
studies, and allowed to follow its own pleasure, it should run out intoa thon- | and airy flights. 
sand speculations, and form a thousand various incidents, which never had, 


But let us examine it with reference to one of an ardent 
sensitive, and romantic disposition, who is little able to mingle in the busy 


v hav In these airy imaginings the natural | occupations of the world, and still less able or inclined to restrain his heart 
character, habits of thinking, or employment of the man, exert considerable 


and all his warm affections within the cold limits required by the laws of 
etiquette, or to hear the icy formalities of supercilious greatness, when it con- 
descends to elevate him by its very gracious notice, and yet by the haughty 
curve of the eyebrow warns him to enjoy the smile of favour with all due 
humility, and at proper distance ; thus letting him see that the eye, whose 


ruler nal ho 7 he wields the energies | patronising glance has raised him into notice, could, with the lightning of a 
. . . . . . . ° . . . 4 } . te} : 
their subject millions with | single frown, annihilate his little existence, and leave him in all the obscuri- 


ty and worthlessness from which it was pleased to raise him. Stung to the 
soul by having such most unpleasant observations forced upon his notice 
what is there to soothe the wounded feelings of his proud though tender 
heart? To be left aidless, comfortless, without resource, like a half-clad 
honseleas wanderer, alone and trembling on a wild unsheltered waste. 
amidst the storms and midnight blackness of a wintry tempest? Nature 
has not been so unkind. He possesses a spring of comfort, 





a power of 
; ever at hand to divert 
, and give him one hour of pure pleasure, undis- 
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turbed by ‘the proud man’s contumely.’ When the world frowns upon 
him ; when friends, upon whom his hopes depend, chill him with conse- 
quential coldness, if not worse ; when an unkind word or look from those 
who know their power, to take cruel advantage of it, has sent the iron of 
conscious dependence and unavailing resentment into his soul, he can fly 
from his afflictions, exclude the world of sad realities, and, retiring within 
his own magic circle, call up aroand him a world of which he himself is 
sovereign. There he meets with high-boru men of noble and — 
minds, whose actions, emanating from a lofty soul, speak its heavenly origin. 
There he shares the rapturous embrace of true disinterested friendship— 
friendship upon which he may rely in trouble and in peril, in pain and in 
poverty, in misfortune and in woe, through life and in the hour of death, 
with no less certainty than when the sun of prosperity is shining highest, 
and all is smiling fairest around. There may the sweet face of beauty 
smile upon Lim in purity and innocence, without calling forth the censure 
of an evil-judging world; and he may indulge an affection pure as virtue’s 
self, without fearing that it will be checked by the withering glance of 
scorn, or turned into a — melancholy, to prey upon his heart unceas- 
ingly, by the relentless hand of death. Or if his heart have already become 
incapable of partaking the bliss of mutual affection, he may enjoy the only 
pleasure now left him, and, fearless of false and ee imputations, be a 
brother to all, though a /over to none; or even call up one fair form from 
the land of forgetfulness, and hold with her a communion sadly sweet and 
inexpressibly tender. i 

He may frame for himself an independent and permanent possession, far 
from all anxieties and toils, where he can cherish and support his parents, 
in the decline of their days, with a care which amply repays itselt by the de- 
lightful and generous consciousness of duty nobly performed ; or add to his 
calm retirement others dear to his heart aud lovely to his eyes, and divide 
his time between ministering to their comforts, supplying the wants of the 
needy around his dwelling, and pursuing his favourite studies, or reading 
his favourite authors. Thus, even while fortune frowns darkly upon him, 
and the world and its votaries spurn him, he may for hours— nay many hours, 
each day—enjoy pure, and even ennobling a mY And if so, why 
should we awaken the happy dreamer from his blissful visions, to plunge 
him into all the bitter certainties of real life? Why should we snatch him 
from his bed of roses to stretch again on the rack? Let him expatiate free 
over all the fairy fields of fancied bliss ; it may be a land of shadows, but 
these shadows wear the fair forms of virtue and happiness; and in this 
world, alas! what more than the shadow of either do we often obtain ?— 
The man whose own mind can at all times supply him with a dream of hap 
piness, has made an approach, though but in a dream, as near the reality as 
man may hope in this weary life of cares and disappointments. Man often 
thinks to clasp her to his heart, but his hopes are vain, 








——- frustra comprensa, manus effugit imago 
Par levibus ventis, celerique simillima somno. 


Such and so fleeting is human happiness, when looked for in this world.— 
Her dwelling is among the bowers of paradise ; when man lost his resi- 
dence there, he left her behind, and in this lower world he can but dream 
of her; never shall he meet her till he regain his heavenly home. Is he, then, 
to be blamed, who turns his sick heart from struggling with the sorrows and 
the guilt of this world, and transports himself into one as pure as the dawn 
of creation, adorned and gladdened with all that is noble, good, and lovely 
in human nature, and brightened with the presence of virtue, and her com- 
panion happiness ? 

It is true it may be objected, that by indulging the mind in these roman- 
tic reveries, a man will acquire a dislike to the sober occupations of real life, 
and a greater incapacity to endure the many vexations and disappointments 
to which every man is subject, in a more or less degree. This opinion is, 
however, unnecessary ; and besides, even were it true, it would prove either 
that these reveries were injurious to the moral character of man, or destruc- 
tive to his capacity of enjoying happiness. Upon the former it does not 
bear at all; upon the latter in a slight degree. It only proves, that by in- 
dulging in such a habit it becomes more necessary to the mind, and, accord- 
ing to our opinion, more beneficial. He who finds his happiness depending 
almost exclusively upon himself, and generally at variance with the ways of 
the world, will feel but little inclination to mingle in its vices and pursuits 
of vicious tendency, in which he knows that happiness dwells not, and cast 
from him that purity of mind and the imagination in which he has always 
been able to find her a willing inhabitant. And why should it be supposed 
that he is by such a habit rendered less able to perform his part on the stage 
of life? It is at least as probable, and more according to the analogy of na- 
ture, thst he will be esl sca more capable to doall his duties in an active 
and generous manner. He will return from his reverie like a boy from his 

“lay, full ofalacrity and vigour, his mind refreshed and elevated, and all his 
faculties renewed from the language and listless sickness of tried exertion,— 
ready to re-commence his duties with unabated, or. rather, with increased 
power ; and, possessed of this enduring comfort, that when sorrows and 
misfortunes press upon him, and the deformed figure of vice darkens and 
frowns before him, he knows whither to betake himself to find a world 
bright with the radiant charms of pure heavenly virtue, and cheered by the 
unclouded brow, the placid eye, and the constant smile of happiness. 


ee 
A SPANISH SUTLER. 


There was a famous cantinera, or vivandiére, attached for a long time to 
Espartero’s army. She was rather a little woman, very active and hardy, 
with a quick flashing eye, and eas peeps like an hous. She went by 
the name of the Morena, and would not allow herself to be sent to any par- 
ticular corps, as all the other sutlers were, but wandered about the divi- 
sion, sometimes marching with one regiment, sometimes with another. She 
had been through the whole war, and could rattle off the list of every ac- 
tion that had occurred, as glibly as a sailor boxes his compass. Her dress 
was a pair of loose trousers and a short blouse or frock ; on the left breast 
of which she displayed three crosses of Isabel Segunda, the order usually 
given to private soldiers, and which she bad received for saving the lives of 
wounded men, at the imminent peril of her own. She had a fine strong 
donkey, which carried her stock in trade, and sometimes herself. 

The poor Morena was not destined to get through the war without carry- 
ing away scars more honourable than ornamental. ‘The division to which 
she belonged set out one fine morning on its march, and was just clear of 
the town in which it had passed the night, when La Morena, who was in the 
rear of the column, was assailed by a score of horsemen, who suddenly ap- 
reared from behind a bank close to the road. One of the savages made a 

low at her with his sword, which cut her ear off; the whole of them flour- 
ished their sabres over her head, and then, with a frightful yell, spurred 
their horses in the direction of some neighbouring hills, amongst which the 
Carlists had a small fort. This occurred so near the Christino troops, that a 
staff-officer, who related the incident to me, and who chanced to be in rear 
of the column, heard the shout given by the men, and, almost before he 
could look round, Morena came up, covered with blood, her ear hanging 
down upon her shoulder. 

‘Los Facciosos! ‘The Carlists!’ cried she. 

The officer thought she had been getting into a quarrel in the town, or 
with some of the soldiers. ; 

‘ Nonsense!’ replied he. ‘The Carlists! how can there be any Carlists 
here ?’ 

‘Si, Setior, si,’ persisted the Morena, who was in a violent state of fury 
and excitement. ‘They were Carlists; they wore boinas. There they go! 
See yonder!’ ’ 

And sure enough, on looking in the direction in which she agen the 
officer saw some twenty Carlists scouring away towards the hills, and al- 
ready at aconsiderable distance. These fellows had come down before the 
troops began their march, and had had the daring to remain hidden behind 
a low bush-covered bank while the whole division, eighteen battalions and 
several squadrons, artillery, and baggage, had passed within twenty yards 
of them. The bank afforded so trifling a concealment, that they must have 
cronched over their horses’ necks to avoid having their heads seen. 
Whatever diminution the loss of an ear may have made in the charms of 
the Morena, it did not apparently diminish the number of her admirers ; and 
after, as before her mutilation, she was a constant boue of contention amongst 
the soldiers. 

I was leaning one starlight night over the wooden balcony of my quarters 
in a small town in Castile, when I saw two figures coming down the street 
whom on nearer approach I recognised to be the Morena and one of the 
batidores, or pioneers, of the hussars of Luchana. The latter was a magni- 
ficent-looking fellow with a beard reaching half way down to his waist, and 
I recollected having heard that he was a great favourite of the Morena’s.— 
The couple had arrived within a few yards of my billet. when, at the angle 
of a street, they encountered a soldier of the guides, a regiment of light in- 
fantry, composed of picked men, and decidedly the finest corps of foot-sol- 
diers in the Spanish army since the breaking-up of the royal guards. Wheth- 
er the fickle Morena had given encouragement to the guide, or what the 
cause of the quarrel was, I cannot say, but after a few sentences exchanged 
in a low angry tone by the two men, the foot-soldier stepped back a pace or 
two, and the hussar laid his hand on hissabre The guide was standing ex- 
actly in a faint ray of light that came from a lamp in a neighbouring win- 
dow, and I observed something glittering in his hand. He uttered a few 


words, either taunt or a question ; to which his adversary replied by a fierce 
oath, stepping smartly forward as if bent upon cutting down the unlucky 
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guide. T was just about to call out to warn them that they were observed, | that school, and is none the worse, perhaps, that it somewhat out- | the Castle to the spot we have been describing, uuless he were stationed at 
and if possible prevent the bloodshed which appeared likely to ensue, when | berods Herod in its ghostly and grim solemnity. Like many other satires, | Piersbill Barracks or Leith Fort. His mind may have been too much so- 
I saw the guide swing his right hand once or twice by his side, pretty much | too, it verges closely upon the serious. We back it against any production | lemnized by the closing scene of his duty, to permit his looking much 


in the manner of a man who is about to throw a quoit or a skittle-ball.— | of M. G. Lewis. 


Something gleamed in the air; and the hussar, who had been advancing 
with uplifted sabre, oy es his hand to his breast, and, with a loud im- 
precation, staggered to the wall of a house, against which he leant for sup- 
port. The guide had thrown his knife at him, and inflicted a tolerably se- 
vere, although nota dangerous wound. 

Many Spaniards, especially those of the south, and Spanish Americans, 
are very expert in this way of using the kuife. They lay it flat in the palm 
of the hand, and by a union of strength and knack will drive it through a 
door of moderate thickness. I have heard it said that a man skilled in the 
use of the knife is a match for any opponent, however armed (firearms o 
course excepted) ; and from some instances I have seen, I am not far from 
being of the same opinion. If not confident in his skill in throwing the 
cuchillo, the knife-player twists his cloak or jacket round his left arm, par- 
ries his adversary’s first blow, and then, rushing in, makes fatal use of his 
own formidable weapon. 

The next morning the batidor was on the doctor’s list, unable to appear 
on parade. An inquiry was instituted, and it was elicited that the Morena 
was In some way or other at the bottom of the affair. She had already been 
the cause of several quarrels and fights among the soldery ; and, this affair 
being considered a sort of climax to her transgressions, she was sent away 
from the division. I afterwards heard she had joined the army of the left, 
with which she probably saw the war out. 


——— 
POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 


Goethe, though fertile in poems of the amatory and contemplative class, 

was somewhat chary of putting forth his strength in the ballad. We have 
already selected almost every specimen of this most popular and fascinating 
description of poetry which is at all worthy of his genius;—atleast all of them 
which we thought likely, after making every allowance for variety of taste to 
fulfil the main object of our task—to please and not offend. It would bave 
been quite easy for us to spin out the series by transiating the whole section 
of ballads which relate to the loves of ‘the Maid of the Mill,’ the ‘ Gipsy’s 
Song’—which somewhat unaccountably has found favour in the eyes of Mrs 
Austin—and a few more ditties of a similar nature, all of which we bequeath, 
with our best wishes, as a legacy te any intrepid rédacteur who may wish to 
follow in dur footsteps. For ourselves, we shall nigidly adhere to the rule 
with which we set out, and separate the wheat from the chaff, according to 
the best of our ability. 
_ The first specimen of our present selection is not properly German, nor 
is it the unsuggested and original product of Goethe's muse. We believe 
that it is a bal ad of Denmark; a country which possesses, next to Scotland, 
the richest and most interesting store of ancient ballad poetry in Eurc pe 
However, although originally Danish, it has received some touches in pass- 
ing through the alembic of translation, which may warrant us in giving it a 
prominent place, and we are sure that no lover of hoar tradition will ame 
us for its insertion. : 


THE WATER-MAN, 


‘Oh, mother! rede me well, I pray; 
How shall I woo yon winsome May ?” 


She has built him a horse of the water clear, 
The saddle and bridle of sea-sand were. 


He has donn’d the garb of a knight so gay, 
And to Mary’s Kirk he has ridden away. 

He tied his steed to the chancel door, 

And he stepp’d round the Kirk three times and four. 


He has boune him into the Kirk, and all 
Drew near to gaze on him, great and small. 


The priest he was standing in the quire ;— 
‘‘ What gay young gallant comes branking here 2” 


The winsome maid, to herself said she;— 
‘Oh, were that gay young gallant for me 1” 


He stepp'd o’er one stool, he stepped o’er two ; 
Oh, maiden, plight me thy oath so true !” 


He stepp'd o’er three stools, he stepp’d o’er four; 
“ Wilt be mine, sweet May, for evermore ?” 


She gave him her hand of the drifted snow— 


Ss 


“Here hast thou my troth, and with thee I'll go.” 


They went from the Kirk with the bridal train, 
They danced in glee, and they danced full fain : 


Tkey danced them down to the salt-sea strand, 
And they left them there with hand in hand 


‘ Now wait thee, love, with my steed so free, 
And the bonniest bark I'll bring for thee.’ 


And when they pass’d to the white, white sand, 
The ships came sailing towards the land ; 


But when they were out in the midst of the sound, 
Down went they all in the deep profound! 


Long, long on the shore, when the winds were high, 
They heard from the waters the maiden’s cry. 


I rede ye, damsels, as best I can— 
Tread not the dance with the Water-Man ! 


This ig strong, pure, rugged Norse, scarcely inferior, we think, in any 
way, to the pitch of the old Scottish ballads. 
Before we forsake the North, let us try ‘The King in Thule.’ We are 
unfortunate in having to follow in the wake of the lente translators of 
Faust, some of whom (we may instance Lord Francis Egerton) have already 
rendered this ballad as perfectly as may be; nevertheless we shall give it, 

as Shakspeare says, ‘ with a difference.’ 
THE KING IN THULE. 


There wasa king in Thule, 
Was true till death, I ween; 
A vase he had of the ruddy gold, 
The gift of his dying queen. 


He never pass’d it from him— 
At banquet ‘twas his cup ; 

And still his eyes were filled with tears 
Whene’er he took it up. 


So when his end drew nearer, 
He told his cities fair, 

And all his wealth, except that cup, 
He left unto his heir. 


Once more he sate at royal board, 
The knights around his knee, 

Within the palace of his sires, 
Hard by the roaring sea. 


Up rose the brave old monarch, 
And drank with feeble breath, 
Then threw the sacred goblet down 

Into the flood beneath. 


He watch 'd its tip reel round and dip, 
Then settle in the main ; 

His eyes grew dim as it went down— 
He never drank again. 


.,, We shall now venture on an extravaganza which might have been well 
illustrated by Hane Holbein. It is in “the ultra-Germanic taste, such as in 
our earlier days, whilst yet the Teutonic alphabet was a mystery, we con- 
ceived to be the staple commodity of our neighbours. We shall never 
quarrel with a wholesome spice of superstition; but, really, Hoffman, 


Apel, and their fantastic imitators, have done more to render their na- 


tional literature ridiculous, than the 


around him when returning, and passing through the upper portion of the 


THE DANCE OF DEATH. churchyard where civilians only are interred. A few yards from = ee 
’ th of night sage he took, is the grave of Ferguson the poet, which long remained with- 
br te rs ee Oe eee Seater out a stone to point it out from those around. Burns visited the churchyard 
And ph se as day, was the pale moonlight aii to look on this grave, and filled with honest indignation at such neglect, 
O’er the Sehet courcigent creeping. ™ — ae poverty, he erected one at his own expense with an epitaph 
te gravestones be wort ty of his genius ; ; : : , 
To heave poral on God wenn cad man We read some time ago “The Bible in Spain,” the interesting work of 
Rose up in pe. shastl apparel! aremarkable man. He quotes the simple, but emphatic Epitaph on Sir 
P . y : John Moore’s Monument with much feeling : 
Ho—ho for the ee ao phantoms outsprung “Joun Moore, Leader of the English Armies, slain in Battle, 1809.” 
Bde rw roan poe tye” po the young We think the eminent man who raised that monument could not have a bet- 
But the winding-<lnets hinder’d their dancing. ter epitaph on his own, when he is gathered to his fathers, than that he led 
No shame had these revellers wasted and grim, the French Army and raised a monument over his fallen foe, recorded in 
So they shook off the cerements from body and limb the same simple style. Burns’ act, and the brave and generous French- 
Prove: Pramnoe them over the hillocks. ' man’s sprun from a common source,—sincere re for true merit. 


The site of the Canongate Churchyard is doubtless familiar to many, but 
They crook’d their thighbones, and ser shook their long shanks, | We Will rejoice much if this notice of it should lead any of our readers to 


Aud wild was their reeling and limber; bend his steps towards it when he next visits Edinburgh. Re ee > 
And each bone as it crosses, it clinks and it clanks down to this article, our thoughts were crossed by the recollection of a 
Like the clapping of timber on timber. friend, a few years our junior, who is now in India,—where we intend to be 
The warder he laugh’d, though his laugh was not loud ; also nt itfor t o— effect an engagement to labour ar A hee angi 
And the Fiend whisper’d to him—‘ Go, steal me the shroud ago we set out lor the coumay with our friend, and spent the greater part 0 
Of one of these skeleton dancers.’ the day in the Dalmeny grounds, oue half hour being spent in the examina- 
tion of the ruin ofan oldcastle. The day was one of unsullied pleasure, be- 
He has done it! and backward with terrified glance cause of our mutual attaclinent. We have twice visited the ruin since our 
To the sheltering door ran the warder ; friend went abroad, and then how present he was to our mind Our reader 
As calm as before look’d the moon on the dance, may likewise remember spots made very interesting from visiting them 
Which they footed in hideous order. with a friend now distant, or, what is more saddening, now in his ; ve, and 
But one and another seceding at last, when he looks again on them, can speak of the melancholy but silent pleas- 
Slipp’d on their white garments and onward they pass’d, ure felt while memory dwells on the simple story of the by-gone day. We 


spent an evening lately with an excellent elderly lady whom we have 


And the deeps of the churchyard were quiet. known long, and hold in high esteem. She spoke for the first time of her 


Stil, one of them stumbles and tumbles along, early days, the difficulties her deceased husband had to contend with in 
And taps at each tomb that it seizes; - : business after their marriage, and which he did so successfully as to leave 
But ’tis none of its mates that has done it this wrong, her in pretty easy circumstances. She spoke of these with the tear in her 
For it scents its grave-clothes in the breezes ” eye, and added, with much emotion, that, very many years after they 
It shakes the tower gate, but that drives it away, were surmounted, he drove her out to look at the spot on which the house 
For ‘twas nail’d o’er with crosses—a goodly array— stood in which she was born. There was but one relic of it remaining—a 
hed well wes then for the werder! stone which formed part of the floor of one of the rooms of her father’s sim- 

. iw —— But it = a hallowed stone, for 4 Ss on ba 

or = at tenwe it Weatienee<> ather knelt morning and evening to prayer, with his family around him. 

ss Thee an why 4 agent she we And when they reached the spot and looked on that stone, her husband un- 
And upwards from story to story 1s oMenhe covered, knelt down on it and offered up a fervent prayer to his Maker. 


My friend is aged, and when she is removed, this relic will have lost its 
ckarm; she has no family, and it will be passed by unheeded and unknown. 
We have touched a chord which any ore may make vibrate in some degree 
by visiting or calling to memory the house in which he was born, and 
the example and precepts of virtuous parents therein. 


And scrambles with leaps and with snatches. 
Now woe to the warder, poor sinner, betides! 
Like a long-legged spider the skeleton strides 

From buttress to buttress, still upward! 


2Ww os , , But we must close. We have referred to “The Bible in Spain.” We 
ie pe apa wn gale pe orld: th would like to hear much of the Bible in the Army. A small copy might be 
The ghost had its clutch on the last iron rail strapped on some of the articles which fill the knapsack for the sake of com- 
Which the top of the watch-turret shielded. pactness, A thousand knapsacks, open on the ground for inspection at the 
When the moon was obscured by the rush of a cloud, monthly muster, and a Bible in each = of them, would be a beautiful 
Ove! thunder’d the bell, and unswathed by a shroud, sight, either at home or abroad —United Service Magazine. 





Down went the gaunt skeleton crashing ! 
The following beautiful verses are from Wilheim Meister. We shall DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE EARL 
venture to call them OF MALMESBURY. 


RETRIBUTION. Diaries and Correspondence of the Earlof Malmesbury. Edited by his 


He that with tears did never eat his bread, Grandson, the third Earl. Vols III. and IV. 
He that hath never lain through night’s long hours, SECOND NOTICE 


Weeping in bitter anguish on his bed— 





He knows ye not, ye dread celestial powers. We confined our attention previously to the portions ofjLord Malmesbury’s 

Ye lead us onward into life. Ye leave correspondence connected with his negotiations for the unfortunate mar- 

The wretch to fall, then yield him up, in woe, riage between the Prince and Princess of Wales ; we shall now turn to his 

Remorse, and pain, unceasingly to grieve : unsuccessful attempts to negotiate a peace with the French Directory in 1797, 

For every sin is punished here below. dwelling only on those points that tend to throw light on what may be re- 

arded as contemporary history. From the general tenor of the correspon- 

LOVE’S HOUR-GLASS. ence, it is easy to see that Pitt had never forgotten the old rivalry between 

Eros! wherefore do I see thee, with the glass in either hand ? himself and Lord Grenville, whom he had forced to accept a saben be- 
Fickle god! with double measure wouldst thou count the shifting sand ? | cause he had reason to believe that a Til. held him in reserve as min- 
‘ This one flows for parted lovers—slowly drops each tiny bead— isterial leader of the House of Commons should Pitt too often act the part of 
That is tor the days of dalliance, and it melts with golden speed.’ : bag nos over his sovereign. Malmesbury was Pitt’s choice, and from 
him he had clear instructions to put an end to the war; if fair and honour- 

WARNING able conditions of peace could be obtained ; Lord Grenville, on the other 

Do not touch hin—do not wake him! Fast asleep is Amor lying ; hand, was resolute for the continuance of the war, and his exultation at 
Go—fulfil thy work appointed—do thy labour of the day. every symptom of failure in the negotiations is very slightly +s po The 
Thus the wise and careful mother uses every moment flying, mission to Paris in 1796 is destitute of interest; the Directo no wish 
Whilst her child is in the cradle—Slumbers pass too soon away. for peace, and sought nothing more than a decent pretext tor the continu- 
Blackwood’s Magazine. ance of hostilities. But the failure of Hoche s expedition to Treland, the 

: rm victory obtained by the British fleet off Cape St. Vincent, and the jealousy 

of the rising fame of Buonaparte felt by older generals and statesmen, 

A MILITARY CHURCHYARD. changed the feelings of the French diplomatists. It is rather amusing 


to find, that the first difficulty which arose was the use of the title 
We do not believe that one individual could be singled out from the present | of king of France by the English monarch; the French protested against 
generation of mankind, who, being in the possession of the smallest portion | jt with all the energy of vehement republicans, and the English min- 
of intellect, could not, through it, find some solace in the loitering of memo- | ister referred the matter to the consideration of his cabinet. Canning treat- 
ry, however crowded his career may have been by folly or even crime, and | ed the matter as a joke, but Lord Grenville regarded it ina more serious 
who might not direct his mind back to a place where, and a time when he light, and talked about demanding an equivalent. Canning’s reasons for 
spent some happy moments with a person absent when the thought recur- | wishing to terminate the war. are thus stated : 
red. Next to the society of the friend we love for his sterling worth and]  < Jt will be a riza between us and our enemy of pulsation on their side, 
active charity, may be recorded our pleasure in calling to recollection and and vapulation onours. For my part, I adjourn my objects of honour and 
musing over scenes we have witnessed, and conversations we had together. | happiness for this country beyond the grave of our military and political 
The scene we may look on, but the friend is far distant, and may never re- | conseqnence, which you are now digging at Lisle. I believe in our resur- 
turn to accompany us to it; and so we allow memory to linger in thoughts | rection, and find my only comfort in it. But though I preach peace thus 
of both, and feel a pleasure as oft as circumstances bring them present to | violently, do not imagine that I am ready to take any that you may offer. I 
the mind. Much of the substantial enjoyment of life consists in the cultiva- | think it’clear, from the conferences that have yet passed, and from so much 
tion and exercise of those kindly qualities of the heart which, when matnr- | of the instructions of the French Plenipotentiaries as has yet been made 
ed, make a man’s society desirable to right-thinking people. He involun- | known to you, that there is no objection on their part to our stripping their 
tarily diffuses pleasure while he is seeking it himself from those around him : Allies, provided we do it with decency and moderation, and one of the cha- 
and the silent influence his walk in life exercises over many, is so great as | racteristics is, that so as they get something they care not much from whom. 
to make this circumstance alone a source of sweet consolation, be the care | Give us then something to show as an acquisition—but remember (this is 
of business what they may. all that I intended by my shabby declamation two pages ago), that what 
We have been led to these thouglits, and to scenes visited, and conversa- | may be very splendid as an acquisition, would be very insufficient as a cause 
tions had with friends some years dead, from the recollection of one of the | of quarrel. We can break off upon nothing but what will rouse us from 
most hallowed spots in or around Edinburgh. We refer to the Military | sleep and stupidity into a new life and action, what “ will create a soul under 
Churchyard, or lower portion of the Canongate burial ground, walled in and | the ribs of death!”—for we are now soulless and spiritless ; and what would 
set apart, from time immemorial, for the interment of military men only. It} dothis, except the defence of Portugal (I believe that would) or the preser- 
is but asmall spot, the entry to which is from the other and upper burial | vation of our integrity (our entireness, I] would say), I know not. All be- 
ground. The graves are all in rows, running from north to south, and lie | yond this we shall like to have, but we never shall fight for it. Lam per- 
as close to each other as they could well be dug. There are about thirty in | suaded, however, that we may yet have a good deal without fighting. 
each row, and there are ten such rows, so that an idea may be formed of| Pitt's views of the political horizon were equally gloomy, but were more 
this small square. No stone of any kind whatever has been set up on any | cautiously expressed. But the fate of the negotiations depended not upon 
one of them, and the green grass is therefore allowed to grow in rich luxu- | the ministers at Lisle, but upon the Directory at Paris, which was, on the 
riance without any such memorial to intercept or divert the rains of heaven. | point of a crisis, decisive both of the internal and external policy of France. 
An entire row of railed-in graves have been made on each side of the square, | Lord Malmesbury hed strong hopes that the party favourable to peace would 
and set apart as the place of rest for the officer; the centre receiving the | prevail ; he wrote to Mr. Pitt:— a ; 
remains of the soldier or non-commissioned officer only. This interesting} ‘If I were compelled to give an opinion, I should say that the French will 
spot, crowdedas it is with mouldering relics of humanity, is seen to most ad- oe way in the present instance, an that on the return of their messenger 
vantage from the road to Portobello which passes by the Regent Bridge, on | from Paris the Negotiation will be resumed on — not very different 
the south side of the Calton Hill. We have oft from this road, when oppo- | from those original y ty gees as { myself am fu ly persuaded that its fate 
site to the High School, stood, leaning over the rails, and looked down up- | must be determined by the turn things take at Paris, and not by any effect 
on it, silent, saddened, and for the time witli a mind unsullied; and we have | I can produce here. I a I have not judged improperly in endeavouring 
gazedupon it with subdued feelings at all seasons of the year. We never re- | to convey strong anddecided sentiments in temperate and even civil lan- 
member to have done so with such chaste emotion as on the morning of the | guage. If we are sent away abruptly, the contrast will be the more strik: 
instant. We hada fall of snow on the previous evening, whicl: lay | ing, and if the business proceeds, it certainly may be brought to account. 
about three inches on the ground. Keen frost succeeded, and the iced par- The dissonance between the views of Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitt appears 
ticles of the newly fallen snow dazzled with much lustre under the morning | to have been as great as that between the war and peace parties in the 
sun. We thought of a dead body in the garments of death, as generally laid | French Directory. This occasioned great perplexity to Lord Malmesbury, 
out with a white sheet thrown over it; but here were three hundred forms, | and he wrote the following remarkable letter to Mr. Canning :— 
with one entire sheet of the purest white spread over them, bringing vividly . You must have perceived that the instructions and opinions I get from 
to the mind on the instant, Campbell’s exquisite lines— the Minister under whose orders I am bound to act, accord 60 little with the 
sentiments and intentions I heard expressed by the Minister with whom I 
wish to act, that I am placed in avery disagreeable dilemma. If I do not 
conform to my instructions, I am guilty of diplomatic mutiny ; if I do strict- 
ly, and up to the letter of them, I am guilty of what 1s worse, by lending 
myself to promote a measure I think essentially wrong. It was under this 
With evening came freshness, and next morning when we passed, the | impression that I brought forward in my other private letter to you, the 
graves were all green again, and will continue 50 1 all likelihood till next | alternative of resignation of office or resignation of opinion. Let me now 
year. explain these words: I will abandon, readily and cheerfully, my opinion, 
We have said that from time immemorial, this spot has been used for the | as long as we are all travelling to the same place, and not quarrel about 
same purpose, and fancy may therefore busy itself in conjecturing whose | which is the best road; but if we turn back, or alter the object in view, the 
dust Mes there i—perhaps Cromwell’s, or Montrose’s, or Claverhouse’s sol- | case changes; I ought to give way, and I certainly will on — point which 
diers; and doubtless many brave men who have oft been engaged in the | does not materially affect the prin: iple on which we started, but I cannot 





““ How few shall part where many meet, 
The snow will be their winding sheet, 
And every sod beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 





greatest poets to redeem it. The 


Peninsular war, and fought at Waterloo, lie there also. If our reader ever | give up the principle itself; so long as peace—to be procured on the terms 





following poem of Goethe is a strange piece of sarcasm directed against | had the command of a burial party in Edinburg!i, he must have walked from | and in the way it was so kindly and confidentially explained to me—is our 
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end, I will shrink from no difficulties, repine at no privations, but steadily 
persevere in pursuit of my object, till either it is attained or demonstrated 
to be unattainable. But if another opinion has been allowed to prevail—if 
the real end is to differ from the ostensible one—and if I am only to remain 
here, in order to break off the Negotiation creditably, and not to terminate 
it successfuily, I then, instead of resigning my opinion, must resign my office. 
I should do it most reluctantly, because | am well aware it would create 
embarrassment, where I truly wish to give every proof of regard, attention, 
and deference; but I must do it, since it is impossible for me to becoine in- 
strumental to a measure | should condemn and reprobate from the bottom 
of my conscience. I hope, after all, I may be wrong in my misgivings, and 
that the war party in the Cabinet have not surprised the religion of the 
pacific one ;—that I may be called upon to make-a painful exertion, but con- 
tinue to proceed in this Negotiation with the same comfort and confidence I 
have always felt when I was acting under the directions of Mr. Pitt. I 
should, however, think I dealt unfairly if] did not explain myself, and de- 
clare my resolution on it. I leave, therefore, to your judgment to employ 
what I now communicate to you as ny private friend, according as circum- 
stances may require, aud at atime, and in a way, to exempt me from any 
imputation of having acted hastily, or taken Government by surprise.’ 

At this crisis, the Revolution of the 13th Fructidor gave the ascendancy to 
Barras and the war party in Paris; the negotiations henceforth were a mere 
form, but to the very last Pitt exhibited an anxious desire to obtain peace 
on any terms that did not compromise the honour of Great Britain. 

The fourth volume of this collection is almost wholly occupied by a diary, 
kept by Lord Malmesbury daring the struggle, or juggle, between Pitt and 
the Addington administration. Lord Malmesbury was the confidant of both 
parties, and was in close communication with Canning on the Pitt side, and 
Lord Pelham (afterwards Earl of Chichester, ) Addington’s colleague. The 
view taken of the Union with Ireland by Pitt, was that he had purchased 
the right of governing Ireland from a rapacious oligarchy, and that Catholic 
emancipation was included in the bargain. Lord Malmesbury blames Pitt 
for not having secured the previous sanction of the King, and intimates that 
had the minister pre-occupied the mind of George III ,.he would have pre- 
vented the success of those who excited his prejudices,and fixed his obstinacy 
in opposition to the measure.’ The secret history of the intrigue which pre- 
vented the completion of the Union on Pitt’s plan is thus related :— 

‘ Itis supposed, and from good grounds, that about three months ago Lord 
Auckland wrote to his brother-in-law, the Archbishop of Canterbury, a letter, 
stating that he held it his duty to inform him, as head of the Church, that a 
measure was in contemplation, which, if carried into effect, would put the 
Church in danger; that it was one resolved on by the leading sauen of 
the Cabinet, and that he subinitted it to the Archbishop’s judgment whether 
it would not become him, as Metropolitan, &c., to state this danger to the 
King. Lord Auckland recommended secresy as to himself. The Arch- 
bishop consulted, they say (though of this he was certain,) the Bishop of 
London and Primate of Ireland, and they both agreed that it was his 5 te 
to speak to the King. If this be fact, Lord Auckland made a mockery of 
religion, and rendered it subservient to the most selfish political ends.’ 

It comes out now that the King had strong symptoms of a fresh attack of 
that malady, from which, indeed, he was never wholly free, aud hence hisop- 

position to the Catholics exhibited that tenacity of adherence to one idea 
which is characteristic of disordered intellect. ‘This appears to be the con- 
clusion to which the following anecdotes point :— 

‘ The King on Monday, after having remained many hours withoutspeak- 
ing, at last towards evening, came to himself, and said, ‘I am better now, 

but [will remain true to the Church.’ This leaves little doubt as to the 
idea uppermost in his mind ; andthe physicians do not scruple to say, that 
although His Majesty certainly had a bad cold, and would, under all circum- 
stances, have been ill, yet that the hurry and vexation of all that has passed 
was the cause of his mental illness ; which if it had shown itself at all, 
would certainly not have declared itself so violently, or been of a nature to 
cause any alarm, had not these events taken place. Just as the King was 
taken ill, in 1788, he said, afterthe last levée he held in the closet, to Lord 
Thurlow and the Duke of Leeds, on the first advising him to take care of 
himself, and return to Windsor,—‘ You then, too, my Lord Thurlow, forsake 
me, and suppose me ill beyond recovery; but whatever you aud Mr. Pitt 
may think or feel, J that amborn a gentleman shall never lay my head on my 
last pillow in peace and quiet, as longas I remember the loss of my Ameri- 
can Colonies.’ 1 had this fact from the Duke of Leeds, who was present; 
and it describes precisely the state of the King’s mind at that moment, as 
does what he said on Monday,—‘I will remain true to the Church,’-—show 
beyond a question, the object uppermost in it now, and the goad in each 
case of his delirium.’ 

There is little interest in the petty intrigues that led to the formation of 
the Addington ministry. Addington professed to take office as a mere lo- 
cum tenens for Pitt, but soon endeavoured to make himself a premier.— 
Pitt was neither willing to be excluded from power, nor to resume office 








without being able to carry those measures to which he had publicly pledg- 
ed himself as just and necessary, aud on the policy of which be felt much 
stronger conviction than he had ever expressed. ‘The Addington adminis- 
tration sunk more from its own weakness than from the assaults of its adver- 
saries Pitt, Fox, and the Grenvilles indeed aided in its overthrow, but as 
Wyndham once remarked ‘ its own heaviness, if left alone, would have 
sunk it through the floor of the House of Commons.’ The return of Pitt to 
office was marked by an open breach between hii and the Grenvilles, who 
were opposed to his abandonment of the Catholic question, and still more to 
his violation of an implied promise to include Fox in lis administration.— 
Lord Malmesbury’s account of the matter is designed to vindicate Pitt, but 
to our thinking made worse by the attempted defence :— 

‘William Elliot was called outby Windham, and on his return after dinner 
when we were alone, he hastened sincerely the exclusion of Fox. Fox, he 
said, had contributed more than half to overthrow Addington, and his talents 
were such as claimed a high place in the Cabinet. There was, he confessed 
no specific pledge any where ; but whatever the Grenvilles might do, he did 
not Yritik they could accept Office ; he himself, and those he was connected 
with (L Fitzwilliam, 9) certainly would not. I asked if, no pledge, 
whe the forfeit? Did he recollect what Fox’s conduct had been ?— 
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been most ably managed by the Willises, who had this faculty to a wonder- 
ful degree, and were men of the world, who saw Ministers, and knew what 
the King ought to do; that the not suffering them to be called in, was an 
unpardonable proof of folly (not to say worse) in Addington, and now it 
was impossible, since the King’s aversion for them was rooted ; that Pitt 
judged ill in leaving the sole disposal of the Honsehold to the King—that 
this sort of power in his present weak and, of course, suspicious state of 
mind, had been exercised by him most improperly ; he had dismissed and 
turned away, and made capriciouschanges everywhere, from the Lord Cham- 
berlain to the grooms be footmen : he had turned away the Queen’s fa- 
yourite coachman, made footmen grooms, and “ vice versa”; and what 
was still worse, because more notorious, had removed Lords of the Bed- 
chamber without a shadow of reason; that all this afflicted the Royal Famil 
beyond measure ; the Queen was ill and cross, the Princesses low, aeprened, 
and quite sinking under it; and that, unless means could be found to place 
some very strong-minded and temperate person about the King, he would 
either commit some extravagance, or he would by violent exercise and care- 
lessness, injure his health, and bring on a swe illness. I asked where 
sucha man did exist, or had existed. She said none she knew of: that 
Smart, when alive, had some authority over him; that Jolin Willis (the cler- 
gyman) also had acquired it, but in adifferent way; the first obtained it 

rom regard and high opinion, the other from fear. That, as was always 
the case, cunning and art kept pace in the King’s character with his suspi- 
cion and misgivings, and that he was become so very acute that nothing es- 
caped him.’ 

The following anecdote contains some new and curious information :— 

‘ Camning in the evening from ten to half past eleven; I had not seen him 
fora long while ; his leanings entirely with Fox and the Grenvilles, and dis- 

»osed to think Pitt might have done more with the King, and should not 
1ave closed at the first audience. Pitt on coming from it immediately sent 
him (Canning) to Lord Grenville, and Grenville Leveson to Fox, to acquaint 
them with me had passed. Lord Grenville said it was what he expected, 
and did not hesitate in saying he could not now take Office. Fox, either 
more cautious, or more moderate, expressed no surprise, anger, or disap- 
ointment, said, ‘I am myself too old to care about Office, but I have many 
riends who for years have followed me, and whom I shall advise now to 

join Government, and I trust Pitt can give them places.’ When the two 
employés returned to Pitt, he testified (and I think very justly) great anger 
at Lord Gtenville’s behaviour, and great pleasure at Fox’s. He immediate- 
ly desired Grenville Leveson to say how ready he was to comply with Fox's 
wishes, and that he hoped to see him next morning (Tuesday, May 8th).— 
To this Fox readily assented. Canning, in the mean while, went to Gre 
(considering hin as the chief person to whom Fox alluded): but he found 
that, previous to his seeing him, he and Fox’s other friends had had a meet- 
ing, and unanimously decided not to take Office without Fox ; and they con- 
trived to place this in such alight to Fox, that he excused himself from 
seeing Pitt next morning; and the whole ended in Pitt’s being left to form 
an Administration (as he has done) from amongst his own personal 
friends.’ 

Among the strange incidents to which the mutual dislike of the King and 
the Prince of Wales gave rise, the following may be deemed worthy of 
preservation :— 

‘Mrs. Harcourt at Park place—full of anxiety about the issue of the sort 
of contest prevailing between the King aud the Prince, relative to the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. ‘The King wants her established at Windsor, and educated 
as a Queen, thatis to be. The Prince, trom opposition feelings and advis- 
ers, demurs; Mrs. Harcourt insists that the King is so bent on it, that if it 
doesnot take place it will make him ill. The two factions pulled the Prince 
different ways—Ladies Moira, Hutchinson, and Mrs. Fitzherbert were for 
his ceding the child to the King—the Duke of Clarence and Devonshire 
House most violent against it, and the Prince ever inclines to the faction he 
saw last. In the Devonshire House cabal, Lady Melbourne and Mrs. Fox 
act conspicuous parts, so that the alternative for our future Queen seems to 
be whether Mrs. Fox or Mrs. Fitzherbert shall have the ascendancy.’ 

We shall conclude our extracts with Lord Malmsbury’s character of Can- 
ning; it isdrawn with impartiality and discrimination :— 

‘Canning spoke as if the choice of Cabinet places was to be at his refusal, 
and declared with a threat, that he would never sit in the same Cabinet with 
Addington. Canning possesses the peculiar talent of, justifying ably and for- 
cibly all he does, or wishes to be done, and that so rapidly aud so eloquent- 
ly, that it is very difficult not to be carried away by what he says. He is 
unquestionably very clever, very essential to Government; but he is hardly 
yet a Statesman, and his dangerous habit of quizzing, (which he cannot 
restrain,) would be most unpopular in any department which required pli- 

ancy, tact, or conciliatory behaviour. He is honourable and honest, with a 
dash of the Irisiuman, and all his plans and ideas of governing would partake 
of this, and might be as dangerous in practice as he makes them appear 
— by the eloguent way in which he expresses them. He is right, 
1owever, quite right about Lord Sidmouth. Canning may be safely trusted, 
for, L repeat it, he is honourable and honest, and if Pitt had not forced him 
in his hot-house of partiality and engouement (for it amounted to that), but 
had left him toripen gradually, and allowed him, in the early part of his po- 
litical life, which began ouly e/eren years ago, to experience some hardships, 
or even contradictions, his mind would have taken a better bend; but, 
spoiled as he has been—feared and wanted as he finds himself—no place is 
now high enough for him; his ambition rises beyond this visible diurnal 
sphere, and I fear he may lose many real and cordial friends, for uncertain 
political connexions.’ 


a 
THE SPIRIT OF MILITARY INSTITUTIONS. 
BY MARSHAL MARMONT, DUKE OF RAGUSA. 
PART I.—GENERAL THRORY OF THE ART OF WAR. 
TO THE ARMY. 


You were my cradle, and I have passed my life in your ranks; 1 have 
constantly shared your labours during those heroic times, the recollection of 





Was he fot aware of what had happened? Did he expect the King’s read 
assent fo admit Fox toa share in 44 councils ? could it be expected ? thoagh 
he; and perhaps myself knew, that a great deal of Fox’s language and con- 
duct was to be attributed to personal disappointment, and to the influence of 
his followers; and that, being on the same level with him, we might under- 
staud it, Yetcould it be supposed that the King, placed at the distance he 
was from Fox, and to whom all Fox's words and actions had been aggrava- 
ted by the very man (Pitt)who now named him as qualified for Office, could 
distinguish or admit this? And although I agreed with him, that it was to 
be lamented thet all the abilities of the country could not be united 
under the the same Government at such a critical moment, yet I really did 
not think what had passed a cause of surprise or anger; aud that I was in 
confident hopes Fox would recollect all this (I was sure he would-if left to 
himself) ; and instead of returning to violent opposition, I flattered my- 
self he would follow what I was persuaded was the bent of his own temper 
and disposition; and by supporting Government for a while out of Office, 
recover the King’s own opinion, and thus qualify himself for Office. That 
such conduct, assisted by Pitt (when Minister), would infallibly succeed, 
andina very short time, that broad and extensive unionof abilities,so devoutly 
to be wished for, might be brought about. Elliot assented in part to this, 
and almost for the first time in his life, (after he had made up an opinion, or 
received one from Wyndham, and it was evidently from him it came,) was 
somewhat inclined to recede, and think me not wrong. The result in my 
mind of what I heard, was, that the Grenvilles had, for the purposes of op- 
position, formed closer connexions with Fox than they were aware; and 
that what Pitt said, when he called their ‘ idea of acting together for the pur- 
pose ofturning Addington out, and not for coming in together, delusive,’ now 
proves to be strictly true.’ 

There is asubsequent observation made by Lord Malmesbury, to which 
we are disposed to allow greater weight :— 

* It is not, perhaps, a very false mode of reasoning on this event, to sup- 
pose that the Grenville party, now united by means of Tom Grenville with 
Fox, think it a better calculation, as far as relates to permanent power and 
office, to wait till a new reign. That this (but I trust they are mistaken) is 
drawing towards its close ; and that under the next, connected as they are 
with Fox, they shall be able to act with much more pre-erainence, than 
while this lasts, since they feel the King cannot like them, and that at best 
they must be subordinate to Pitt; and this emancipation from Pitt, strange 
as it may seem, has, I have for many years perceived, been the ruling wish 
in Lord Grenville’s mind. He now throws off the mask, and he does it 
more confidently, as being connected with a strong party; and any idea of 
past obligation, or consanguinity with Pitt, has no eect on him. The French 
proverb is here verified— Un bon ami vaut mieux que trois mauvais pa- 
rents.””’ 

We have stated that the disorder of the King’s intellects extended to the 
seasons when no suspicion of his illness was entertained by the nation. We 
quote a proof of the fact:— i 

‘Mrs. Harcourt confirmed all Lady Uxbridge had told me 
was apparently quite 


ime— 


hat the King 
well when speak ng to his Minister 


par’ ‘ ; , rs, or those who | 
kept him in a little awe ; bat that towards his family and dependents his | 
language was incoherent and harsh, quite unlike his usual character (Mrs. | 


Harcourt here quoted « similar case in her own mother). She said Symonds 


did not possess, in any degree, the talents requ red fo lead the mind from | 


waudering to steadiness: that in the King’s two former illnesses, this had 


which will never be lost, and more than once have I mingled my blood with 
yours; now that I am old I address you a last ‘ Souvenir.’ 

Those soldiers who were my companions possessed every military virtue ; 
to bravery and the love of glory nataral to Frenchmen, they joined an exact 
discipline and an unbounded confidence in their Chief,—ever the first ele- 
ment of success: never, under any command with equal forces were they 
beaten, oftentimes, though inferior in number, they were victorious; and 
when in extraordinary circumstances, in consequence of an immense dispro- 
portion of streugth, or of fatality, fortune was adverse to them, they were 
never disconcerted, but on the contrary rendered themselves so formidable 
in the midst of reverses, that even when successful, the enemy almost re- 
gretted their victory. 

The soldiers of the present day proceed worthily in the footsteps of their 
predecessors; and the courage, patience, and energy which they cease not 
to display in the lengthened aud harassing war of Africa prove, that ever, 
and everywhere, they will correspond with the exigences of their coun- 


The former were the objects of my most assiduous and most constant so- 
licitude, of my most ardent interest and attachment. ‘The latter, as long as 
L live, will possess my most lively sympathy. 

INTRODUCTION. 

None of the modern works ov the Art of War, or Military Institutions, 
contain a complete Code of instruction. Some particular treatises have 
been published on the different Arms; but in general the principles of the 
subject-matter have not been properly laid down Certain superficial ob- 
servations are to be found in them, together with technical and minute de- 
tails, without a sufficient indication of their aim and means. ; 

Ancient writers have written on military questions more extensively, but 
no great instruction can be derived from their writings, as there is no kind 
of relation in the science of war, between the period preceding the discove- 
ry of gunpowder and the use of fire-arms, and that which followed it. The 
writings of Polybius, of Vegetius, may probably satisly our curiosity, but 
can by no means serve to inform us and give us the opportunity of making 
now-a-days their application to modern warfare. _ 

Except in a sand point of view, that is to say, with regard to that sublime 

yart of the art which belongs to the knowledge of the human heart, a know- 

lodge which causes itself to be felt always and everywhere in the conduct of 
men, but in no instance in so powerful, so prompt, and so decisive a manner 
as in war, there is no similarity between the wars of ancient and 
modern times. The great range of the arms employed now-a-lays, places 
the combatants at a great distance from each other ; the influence of these 
arms acting inso terrible a manner on the morale of troops produces also 
sometimes the most material results. The number of combatants is supe- 
rior to what it formerly was, and the proportion of arms is entirely difter- 
ent. Thus actual war is anart entirely new, having no ex uople or model 
to follow, no information to be obtained from the wars of the Greeks and 
Romans. 





The art of commanding, especially, is now a very diflerent thing from 
what it was formerly. Among the ancients, where they always fought hand 
to hand, the formation must have been compact, and, considering thé sinall 
number of soldiers, an army occupied but a very limited space. Its front 
was scarcely equivalentto that ofa modern brigade. If a General could 
not, with his own eves. see each one of his soldiers, he could, at least, tix 
| their eyes upon him: every thing passed on so small a scale that the Com 
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mander-in-chief could be every where; he was likewise a combatant him 
self, and while he gave the example, he himself handled the sword. Now- 
a-days, the mind of the General is alone occupied ; his skill and address in 
handling the sword are of no importance, it is his will and head that act. 
His imagination embraces a totally different space from that which his eye 
ean discover; and although he may, and ought sometimes, to act the sol- 
dier’s part, he much more habitually constitutes a moral being, who, by the 
power which he exercises over the minds of his soldiers, seems to govern 
events, like the mysterious power of nature. 

If the greatest Captains of antiquity,—Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, &¢.— 
were to reappear on a modern field of battle, they would, in spite of their 
genius, be lost in conjecture, and they would have need of more than one 
campaign to guess and comprehend the mechanism of the profession, and 
the consequences of our institutions and modern mode of warfare. 

These truths are so palpable to every reasonable man who has made war, 
that it is surprising, how 1n the time of Louis XIV., one could seriously pon- 
der on the reveries of the Chevalier Follard, and later still, on those more 
ridiculous ones of M. Dumesnil-Durand, so as even to establish a camp for 
the very purpose at Bayeux, in order to make comparative trials of forma- 
tion pe maneuvring. It will create still greater surprise that a General of 
our own time,* an officer of merit in the particular department to which he 
belonged, should have written a large k to revive and amplily these 
wanderings of the mind ; and yet, if he had not figured among Saaberastn, 
he had witnessed battles. 

My intention has been to explain in a narrow compass, the spirit of ope- 
rations, of organizations, and military institutions; to endeavour to demon- 
strate that none of them can be adopted at hazard, but must, on the contrary 
depend on a generative principle whence spring necessary results. A princi- 
ple is discovered, by rightly considering its object, and the best means of at- 
tainingit. Whenthe principleis oncerecognized genius usesits influence, and 
in this consists the art of war. _It has appeared to me, therefore, proper to lay 
down those principles in the plainest language, and to compose, as it were, 
a rudiment embracing at once all the branches of this art, and the different 
services of armies, by stripping it of the empiricism which too often accom- 
panies it. Besides the study that military men should give to these princi- 
ples, they ought to read the history of the campaigns of our great Generals, 
as all the genius of those eminent nen consists in the ready application of first 
principles. 

In this respect, our military literature is very rich; but it will be proper 
to go to the source, and to confine one’s-self to the works of those very men 
who have commanded; very little advantage being to be obtained from 
those campaigns related by Subaltern Officers, who, strangers to all diffi- 
culties of command, and often ignorant of the first principles of the profes- 
sion, erect themselves into masters and censors; like Thersites of old, their 
language is acrimonious, but their hearts and their arms are feeble, hav- 
ing found it more comfortable to their faculties to talk than to fight.— 
These works are scarcely anything else but a tissue of errors, absurdities, 
and falsehoods. 

Among the valuable documents that ought to be studied are the writings 
dictated by Napoleon, and published under the name of ‘Memoirs of Mon- 
tholon ;’ in every line of them are recognised the superior genius, the power- 
ful reasonings and authority of this great Captain: and although sometimes 
his opinions and explanations are susceptible of controversy, immense in- 
formation may be drawn from them, and he who knows how to investigate 
and comprehend them, will have within him the instinct of war. A still later 
publication, which cannot be studied too much, is that of the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, under the title of ‘ Principles of Strategy.’ The applica- 
tion that he makes of these principles to the movements he executed in 
1796, against the armies of the Rhine, the Sambre and Meuse, presents, for 
him who knows how to comprehend them, a perfect code for the conduct of 
grand operations. 

The Memoirs of Marshal Gouvion Saint Cyr, the history of the cam- 
paign of Russia, by M. de Ségur, may and ought to be the objects of 
study. It is in these rich and fruitful sources that instruction and science 
can be found. 

A long career, the powers of reflection with which I am gifted, the recol- 
lection of what I have seen, and of my frequent conversations with Napoleon, 
whose brilliant inspirations have wever been effaced from my joodibeiien, 
have led me to inquire into the fundamental principles of the constitution of 
arms, and the best use to be made of them. Having had leisure, I have 
taken pleasure in transcribing them. These principles I think to be true, 
and it is but just that the ardent, intelligent and valorous youth, who have 
taken our place, should be made acquainted with them ; they will, no doubt, 
respect my intentions, as itis for them that I have written the work. If 
there should be any errors, time and fresh circumstances will discover 
them; at any rate, this work will serve as a foundation for fresh con- 
troversy and study. In making it public, I shall, at the close of my 
lite, have added to a science which I have constantly studied with ar- 
dour, and to a profession that I have ever followed with delight, the 
laat coutingent that I could make, being the fruit of ineditations, developed 
in my mind by the recollection of twenty campaigns, and more than hulf a 
century of experience. 

CHAPTER L.—DEFINITIONS. 

As a preliminary, I shall begin with a few detinitions. 

The art of war consists in the aggregate knowledge of conducting a mass 
of armed men, of organizing, leading, and training them for battle, and giv- 
ing to the component elements their greatest relative value, while due re- 
gard is paid to their preservation. 

The genius of war consists in the talent of applying that knowledge pro- 
perly, of deciding with confidence and promptitude in the midst of danger, 
and successive crises, and in determining upon the combinations promising 
the greatest advantages. 

The genius of war is incomplete, if, to the talent of these combinations, 
which are called technical, a General does not add a knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, authority, and decision, which are the gifts of nature—if he have 
not the instinct of guessing what passes in the hearts of his soldiers and of his 
enemies. These interior and successive emotions form the morale of war, 
in itself a mysterious action, giving a variable power to an army, and causing 
one man to be equivalent to ten, and vice versd; it follows, consequently, 
that this talent,ever necessary in the smallest combinations, is indispensable 
in a General, but that the talent, supported by a kind of instinct, ought to be 
subordinate to firmness, because itis the latter that presides over execution ; 
and therefore to become a great General, it is necessary that he possesses a 
firm mind and a still stronger character. Generals of the first rank, who 
have shone in antiquity and modern times, all possessed these elements 
of greatness. 

Military art is the knowledge of those scientific or mechanical proceed- 
ings which regulate the details of action and the employment of means.— 
Thus, the artillery, fortifications, organization, manceuvres, and administratic Dy 
of armies, are military arts which should be familiar toa General. Each of 
these may be taught, but the talent of applying them with advantage re- 
quires to be organized by the recollection of the appliances already made, 
and by the spirit of observation. Of all human events, those of war claim 
undoubtedly the greatest concurrence of that auxiliary called experience.— 
We must accustom ourselves to dangers, to the aspect of battles presenting 
so many different phenomena, and if'a man, naturally brave, often exposes 
himself to peril without fear and without alarm and even with pleasure, he 
nevertheless will acquire only with time the faculty of making the most use- 
ful employment of the sacrifice which he offers of his own lite. In short, the 
profession of arms is a life consecrated to these occupations, and the term is 
particularly applied to those who execute them. 

CHAPTER IL.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


The generai principles for the conduct of armies are not very numerous, 
but their application produces a number of combinations which it is impos- 
sible to foresee and to lay down as rules. The conditions iu which an army 
is placed vary ad infinitum; they first depend npon the absolute elements 
which compose it, on the proportions of the different forces that constitute 
it, on the analogous circumstances in the enemy's army, and consequently 
on the relative state of things between the two armies; they depend upon 
the absolute and relative nature of the theatre of war and neighbouring 
countries, on the part that is to be played, whether offensive or defensive ; 
and lastly depend on the respective situation of the armies, on the talent, re- 

yutation, or character of the General to be opposed, &ec., &ce. The com- 
Linstlons which necessarily flow from these numerous and variable ele- 
ments being unlimited, offer, therefore, the most extensive field which the 
mind can endeavour to embrace, and as it is impossible to succeed in all, 
the createst Generals commit faults; it is, therefore, recognised that the 
best are those that commit the least; great Generals only reducing all the 
elements of calculation that their mind can sean, neglect nothing to increase 
the favourable chances, and at the same time take their precautions 
the fortuitous events which might be contrary to then 
are authorised to place these chances beyond the caleul 
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if, then, reverses 

should occur, they have always limited conse gnences, whilst, without it, 
they would have brought on some fatal catastrophe. 

[t is the great disproportion of talent that existed between Napoleon in 

the plenitude of his power and his adversar les, Which explains the results 

that he obtained—rest Its that astonished the universe I shall establish 


as prin iples, certain rules which a general ought constantly to ha 
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resent to his mind, and I will point out the aim that he ought always to 


endeavour to have in view. His own intelligence must suggest to him 
the means of succeeding, in ratio to the particular circumstances in which 
he is placed. ’ ‘ 

Two armies being nearly the same strength, and in the same moral condi- 
tion, the chances are equal, and the means to be pursued by each of the gen- 
erals, in order to render them more favourable, consist in combining his 
movements so as to deceive the enemy, by inspiring him with tear, and in- 
ducing him to divide his forces. The more skilful general then, rapidly col- 
lecting his forces, overwhelms his adversary, and the momentary superiority 
which he had the skill to acquire gives him a great chance of victory. In 
fact, although there are numerous examples of victories gained by inferior 
numbers, and that the quality and disci Suen of the troops ought to predomi- 
nate iv the eyes of an intelligent gue over numbers, it cannot, however, 
be doubted that, in the actual state of the European armies, the number and 
totality of means have a great share in success. It is not so, when an en- 
gagement takes place with barbarians, because these, destitute of skill and 
without discipline, form no compact aggregation in spite of their numbers ; 
acting neither simultaneously nor harmoniously, way, | are always inferior, at 
a given time, to the army which, although weaker but gg united, is 
opposed to them. Two attacks repeated unsuccessfully, and oftentimes 
even a single one, induce the dastardly to fly; the others, yielding to the 
contagion of example, follow them, and they are soon scattered: opinion 
then supplies the place of arms. Such is the history of the wars of the 

reeks against the Persians, of the battles of Marathon and Platea, the ex- 
planation of the conquests of Alexander, the triumphs of the small Roman 
armies over the Germans and Galls, and, in our time, the success of the 
European armies over the Turks, notwithstanding the disproportion of num- 
bers 

With a view of dispersing the forces of an enemy, he must be particularly 
pressed on the points necessary for his security, and the moment must be 
quickly seized when he has yielded to appearances, in order to attack him 
in histeeble point with superior forces; this is what is called a feint in fen- 
cing, and sword in hand in a duel. Two or three partial advantages are 

reparatory to more considerable ones, decisive of the fate of a campaign. 
Nenee is perceived the great advantage resulting for a general to take the 
initiative in his movements; he morally paralyzes his adversary, and a first 
success sometimes gives him an ascendency which prevails to the end.— 
Circumstances, however, ought to be favourable to him before he makes 
the attempt. ‘Too great adisproportion in the forces and the means of a 
different nature often creates an insurmountable obstacle Then it is that 
an expert general should wait till the confidence and faults of an enemy 
have produced a favourable chance. By taking advantage of an opportuni- 
ty, le may obtain an impertant advantage , that may allow him to pass from 
the defensive to the offensive; a circumstance that happened in the memo- 
rable campaign of 1796 in Italy) The French army having arrived on the 
frontiers of the Tyrol, and in a defensive position, soon found itself inferior 
to the Austrian army, reinforced by the troops that Wurmser had in person 
brought up. The adverse general, by fassuming the offensive, having di- 
vided his forces, and the French general having united his, a first success 
soon permitted the latter to suddenly turn his defensive position into an of- 
fensive one, and a series of victories obtained in battles in which the French 
army was almost always superior in number on the field of battle, crowned 
his efforts, and prepared for the eventful prodigies that succeeded. 

To conclude, both in defensive and offensive actions, the following axiom 
may be laid down as a principle: ‘ That part of the art of war, that applies 
to the general movements of armies, is al 
time, distance, and celerity.’ 


CHAPTER ILL.—OF STRATEGY. 


The general movements executed out of sight of the enemy and before 
the battle, are called the Strategy of war. Napoleon possessed this genius 
in an eminent degree, and no general ever surpassed him in this respect ; 
he immediately discovered the point where he was to make his first attack. 
The march of several columns that compose a large army, their dislocation, 
necessary not only for subsistence, but also to move with celerity, ought to 
be so regulated as to reunite, either towards the centre, or towards one of 
the wings, and with such promptitude as that the more distant parts may 
come up in time, either to take part in the battle, or to serve as a reserve, if 
the long-disputed success las been obtained in a single onset. The advan- 
tages of a march thus regulated may be easily understood; this is what Na- 
poleon denominated his chess-board ; all his first campaigns possessed this 
character, and, except at Marengo, where he rejected this principle, and 
where he was near fuiling, all the forces that he could soca dispose of, 
were always on the field of battle on the day of action. Moreau, on the 
other hand, whose talents have been so extolled, understood nothing of 
strategy; his skill consisted in tactics. Personally brave, he managed skil- 
fully, in presence of the enemy, the troops occu ying a ground which his 
view pork ee but he fought his principal battlos with only a part of his 
forces : at Hohenlinden, where his success was so brilliant, he deserved to 
be beaten, and would probably have been beaten, had not the Anstrians 
maneuyred with unexampled want of foresight. The French army was 
composed of twelve divisions ; the three on the right commanded by Gen- 
eral Lecourbe, and the three on the left, commanded by General Saint Su- 
sanne, were not at the battle, and the Austriau army was united; but the 
straggling march of the latter was so badly managed, that the centre column 
meeting with no obstacle and following the high road in the midst of a wood, 
with alinost the whole of the artillery, presented itself alone and without be- 
ing drawn up. Itimight have been attacked during its march and on its 
flank ; a similar good fortune was by no means merited by the plans of Gen- 
eral Moreau. The result of the action was entirely due to General Riche- 
panse, a man of energy and courage, who, finding himself with his division, 
surrounded by the Austrian troops who were beginning to unite and organ- 
ize themselves, faced about, and took possession of 200 pieces of cannon, 
that were formed up in column on the chaussée. 

The concentration of the greater part of an army at the moment of engage- 
ment being the object, and the rapidity of march the means, the divisions, 
which are the units, ought to combine, and for this purpose ought to be ex- 
tremely quick in their movements. Anarmy must necessarily march slow- 
ly, but the elements of which it is composed may have a rapid progress; the 
ividewn, therefore, should not be encumbered with artillery and ammuni 
tion; [cannot therefore approve of the Russian custom of encumbering them 
with cannon. The reserves in artillery and ammunition of all kinds ought 
to have an independent march, provided for themselves, and have, if neces- 
sary, troops especially appointed for their safe conduct. It is the daty of the 
comimander-in-chiet to direct them in such a manner, that they may be al- 
ways near at hand to the place where they may be most nonas By and may 
discharge the particular duty entailed on them. 

A general ought always to have present in his mind the importance of per 
fectly covering his own line of operation and threatening that of the enemy 
Free communication is necessary for the maintenance of an army and the pre 
servation of its moral condition; when once this is lost sight of, its existence 
is compromised and becomes fatal, as long as this situation exists. Confi- 
dence, that powerful opinion which nothing can supply, does not always 
withstand a similar trial. From this principle results the necessity of hav- 
ing an extensive basis of operation ; the more extensive this is, the more is 
the line of operation covered. This was a fundamental axiom with Napo- 
leon, and when he deserted from this, he was invariably the sufferer. In his 
brilliant campaigns of 1805, 1806, and 1809 he gave noble examples, and 
skillfully took advantage of the opportunities presented to him by the direc- 
tion of our frontier. 

When the two bases of operations of two hostile armies are parallel and 
of the same extent, each of the two armies isin precisely the same condition, 
and if one outflanks the other, it necessarily follows that it is outflanked al- 
80; but when two bases of operations areof different lengths, or are inclined 
one towards the other, the result is not the same. In 1805, the French ar- 
my, after its splendid march from the shores of the British Channel upon 
Germany, threw itself on the flank and rear of the Austrian army that had 
invaded Bavaria; a little lost on the banks of the Danube would have thrown 
it back on the Rhine—a victory made the conquered army surrender. In 

1805, the Freneh army, in the beginning of the campaign, found itself on 
the flank of the Prussian army, having free communication with France from 
Mayence to Basle. It ran no risk, and no reverse could have any serious 
consequence: a single victory brought on the well-known result. In 1812, 
when Napoleon advanced so beyond his base, (for it must be observed 
that the dimension of a base of operations, according to need, is not absolute, 
but relative to the length of the line of operations) his basis disappeared ; 
being at first established on the respective position of the different divisions 
of the army it seemed likely that it would provide for any emergency, and 
would in fact have done so, had the army remained nearer to the frontier.— 
But those divisions abandoned to themselves, and liable to the chances of 
war, having before them the enemy’s divisions presenting at least an equal 
front to their own, the army ultimately lost all its communications. Being 
arrived on the banks of the Beresina, Napoleon must have been ruined, 
and but for akind of miracle, of which Admiral Tschitchagoff and General 
Kapewick were the authors, and may claim all the merit, the army would 
have been utterly distroyed. It results from what has been said that a wise 
and prudent general ought never to compromise his communications, as 
their preservatlog causes their security, and their loss endangers his ar- 
my, being almost always destructive of the morale, constituting chiefly its 
strength. 

Strategic movements ought, therefore, to have for their object—Ist. To 


ways founded on a calculation of 


have, on the spot where the battle is fought, all our ~~ united, or at least 
the greatest number possible, while the enemy has only a part of his, so as 
to have, on the day of battle, a positive numerical superiority over him ; 
2nd. Tocover and secure our own communications, and at the same time 
threaten and gain, if possible, those of the enemy. This is the object and 
maiuspring of strategy. 

CHAPTER IV.—OF TACTICS, 


Tactics is the art of handling troops on the field of battle, making them 
march without confusion, maintaining order in the midst of the apparent dis- 
order of that multitude of men, horses, and machines, constituting anarmy, 
and deriving the greatest possible advantage from them. Tactics is the sci- 
ence of the application of manceuvring ; a man may be a great drill, without 
having any genius ; but the knowledge of manceuvres is the basis of tactics, 
and is acquired only by long experience : nothing is so easy as to know the 
theory, but practice is not so easy and is only acquired by long habit; for 
it not only requires that a General should be familiar with all the field 
movements, but he must, atone glimpse, have judged the ground, calculated 
the distances, ascertained the direction, appreciated the details, and combin- 
ed in his mind the chain of circumstances, the development of which must 
have been previously seen. 

_ This kind of merit did not fall to the lot of Napoleon, and its explanation 
is seen in the manner in which he weut through the first part of his career. 
Being a mere ofticer of artillery till he rose to be at the head of armies, he 
had never commanded a regiment, nor a brigade, nor even a division*, con- 
sequently he had had no experience and it is from habitual custom present- 
ing every day fresh combinatiuns to the mind, that this faculty is developed. 
The war in Italy, where the usual actions were almost always confined to 
skirmishes, the attack and defence of defiles, or to operations in the moun- 
taius, offered no application of this nature; in the sequel, the strength of 
the armies which he headed on his arrival at supreme power, by rendering 
indispensable the organization en corps d’ Armée, greatly diminished the in- 
conveniences of what might be wanting to him in this respect; for a General 
whe is placed at the head of eighty, one hundred, one hundred and fifty, or 
two hundred thousand men, gives only the impulse, fixes the principal points 
which determine the movements, and settles the general conditious of the 
battle as much as it is possible to foresee them, while he provides for the ac- 
cidental circumstances that may happen; he is the living providence of the 
army ; whereas the Generals who command thirty thousand men manwuvre 
and engage ; they alone, and the Generals under them, require to be fame 
liarized with this part of the profession. If I have acquired any reputation 
in this respect, I have gained it by my lengthened stay in the camp of Zeist, 
where, during more than a year, I was constantly occupied in training ex- 
cellent troops, and in training myself. with that fervour which a first com- 
mand in chief gives in the flower of youth. 

The movements of tactics have for their object an aim analogous to those 
of strategy, but merely on a smaller scale and on a different theatre. In- 
stead of operating on a vast surface of country, instead of employing whole 
days in movements, the action is carried on on a field of battle, of which the 
eye embraces the whole extent, and during a small number ofhours. The 
basis of combinations, the aim preposed, is always to be stronger than the 
enemy ona determined point of the battle: the talent consists in bringing 
up unexpectedly on positions the most accessible, and considered the most 
important, means which destroy the equilibrium, and give the victory; to 
execute with promptitude movements which disconcert and surprise the 
enemy. One ofthe principal conditions to succeed in this is to ae a suit- 
able use of one’s reserves,—in this consists the genius of war. It is as im- 
portant not to bring them up too soon, as not to engage them too late. In 
the former case means are employed in an unseasonable manner, and a risk 
is ran of being deprived of them ata necessary moment; in the second case, 
too great an evil cannot be repaired, and a reverse is sometimes decisive.— 
The General ought to ae each one to use the greatest energy he pos- 
sesses; but he ought tosee and appreciate the moment when that energy 
is exhausted, and then hasten to send up the succour which each one fails 
not to demand long before the time when it is really necessary. Napoleon, 
who was skilful in this respect, rapidly discovered the tactical point of a 
field of battle and the decisive moment. At Lutzen he gave astrong proof 
of this. The battle took place unexpectedly; thinking that the enemy 
were retreating, he had set out for Leipzig, with two corps d’armée, and 
had ordered me to make a strong recomnoissance on Pegau. Moving from 
the camp of Ripach, where I had passed the night, prudential calculations 
induced me to ake a moyement on the right bank of the ravine, although 
this road was the longer, and I did not wish to compromise my communica- 
tions with the main body of the army. This circumstance was its preserva- 
tion; [ found myselfat Starfiedel ready drawn up, precisely at the moment 
when the enemy, having surprised the 3rd corps, was about to surround and 


lery. A superfluous and almost ridiculous depth was even given the squares, 
by forming the men six deep. But soon after all these precautions were 
done away with, and a formation in a square of three, and even two deep, was 
adopted, and that only at the ncment when an immediate charge of the 
enemy was foreseen. 

In general, marching in squares is by no means to be recommend- 
ed, as if they are to be prolonged they bring on disorder, because the 
conditions of the march are ot the same on the different sides of the squares; 
some marching in line, and others on file. . 

(Part 2nd in our next number.) 
ee 


THE SUTTEE.* 


‘There is to be a suttee at Butwarree—will you go and see it?’ I had 
been eight years in India, and the greater part of that time in a Brahmanee 
country, and for some years a wanderer therein; yet I had never seen a 
suttee. 

It was noon; the blazing sun glowed fiercely in the cloudless firmament, 
and the air was still as death, making the day a hot one even in that wither- 
ing clime. But the occasion was too tempting, and the opportunity too rare 
to be lost, and I rode on, guided by the train of natives who incessantly 
crowded to the place to witness this self-willed sacrifice. I found several 
gentlemen there before me. Soon after came the Mahalkarree, attended 
by his peons, and followed by a number of respectable inhabitants of Vingo- 

al. He proceeded to the house of the intended victim to explain there to 
her and her relatives what their own religious laws were, and our govern- 
ment’s orders relative to this sacrifice. I waited awhile, and then, get- 
ting impatient, weut to inquire at what time the suttee would take place. 

*Probably about two hours hence.’ . 

‘ Then, when ail is ready, send, and let me know.’ 

I returned home, the distance being scarcely two miles. 

About two p.m, [ received the expected summons. They had eut down 
the timber, but had not even begun to erect the pile. The victim was seat- 
ed in the midst of a dense crowd of both sexes and all ages—consisting of 
thousands—under the shade of a wide-spreading banyan tree. The native 
authorities opened a path for me, and IT passed through this mass of people, 
and came up close to her. Dense as the crowd was, there was no crowd- 
ing upon her, but the small open circle was kept clear by the respect paid to 
her. One by one advanced to receive from her hands a little rice and cocoa- 
nut, and her blessing. Steady in her demeanour, cheerfully and fervently 
did she address herself to her old acquaintances, her friends and relations, 
aud none went away unblessed. : 

She, for one victim of Hindoo superstition, was most evidently not under 
the intiuence of any intoxicating drugs, and far from being influenced by her 
relations to this act. - 

‘1 have vowed a vow,’ was her answer to others than them, ‘to die in 
this way by the side of my husband, and I will keep it. I can die but once, 
and once I must die, and this is the mode I have chosen. Spare your en- 
treaties ; that which my own sons and my daughters could not persuade me 
to do, do you suppose that you can! Cease, cease your arguments; I have 
heard all, and more than all you can urge—the tears of my sons, and the sobs 
of my daughters, and the voices of their little ones, did not, and cannot, dis- 
suade me. 

I left her to witness the erection of the funeral pile. Four strong posts 
were fixed in the ground at the four corners, and to these were tied with 
strong ropes, at the upper parts, the cross pieces on which the upper plat- 
form was laid. It was an oblong square, and the lower part of the pile, 
whereon the bodies were to be laid, was about three feet high. The whole 
was probably eight feet long and five or six feet wide; and the depth be- 
tween the upper and lower parts—the open space—was such that a person 
could not stand erect, but had more than ample room to sit and move about. 
It was chiefly built of green mango, cut down on the spot. The mango 
tree contains much turpentine, and burns fiercely when green. All round, 
without and within, above and below, dry ooreed straw was profusely 
thrown, than which there are few articles more combustible. 

At about five, the crowd opened, and the old lady (for apparently she was 
threescore) arose, and walked slowly down to where the pile was erected. 
The ceremonies were still very tedious, and the distribution of rice, cocoa- 
nut, and blessings, still weut on. A few pice were also given to some of 
the younger people. After water had been px mured over the victim, the of 

ficiating wt seas read, hurriedly and carelessly, the various requisite pray- 
ers—and they are numerous. The head was then repeatedly anointed with 
butter, and a tight-sleeved, long yellow gown drawn on, and she was sup- 
ported in her walk to the pile. The dead body had been laid there before. 
She stood in prayer for a short space. She was evidently much exhansted 





destroy it. Ihad time partly to cover it, and to protect its right, while it 
rushed to arms. The battle took place immediately. Immense masses of 
troops, a heavy body of cavalry, pot a numerousartillery attacked me, while 
a very obstinate combat of infantry was taking place at Kaya with the 3rd 
corps. Napoleon hastened to this point, while the forces that I had in front 
of me ceased not to accumulate. [sent to ask him for a reinforcement, and 
he replied that the battle was at Kaya, and not at Starfiedel. He was in the 
right; for I had prevented the battle being lost at the beginning, but it was 
at the centre that it was won. 

In other circumstances, Napoleon judged less soundly; at Moskow he 
showed a cireumspection which became fatal to him by refusing to move 
up his Guard, when, at two o’clock, General Belliard came to request him 
todo so. The Russian army was then in the greatest confusion, and im- 
mense results might have been obtained with fresh troops; one hour’s res- 
pite saved the enemy. 

This circumstance made Napoleon lose the fruit of the immense efforts 
thathad been made, and he gave up, moreover, one of his favourite principles 
which I have often heard him extol, that those who keep fresh troops for the 
day after a battle, are generally beaten. He added: ‘One ought, if it be 
necessary, to give even one’s last man, because the day after a completesuc- 
cess has been obtained, and when one has no longer any obstacle before 
one, opinion alone sutlices to secure new triumphs to the conqueror.’ Ia 
the same manner at Waterloo, he sent up his Guard too late. If it had 
marched up while the cavalry was performing prodigies, it is probable that 
the English infantry would have been repulsed, and then the French army, 
freed from the English, might have been able to withstand, fight, and con- 
quer the Prussians. 

We may therefore define tactics in the following manner : the art of move- 
ments executed in presence of the enemy with the formation offering the 
greatest advantages and most in harmony with the circumstances in which 
one finds one’s-self. 


CHAPTER V.—MAN(EUVRES. 


Maneuvres are the means employed in tactics; they consist in the art of 
moving masses, and making them pass rapidly and easily from the order of 
march to the order of battle, ssestling to circumstances, even in the midst 
of fire, and without confusion. 

A battle and a march may be entered upon with all the formations, but 
there are certain formations which are to be preferred—some for a battle, 
others for amarch; and among those that are suitable to an action, the dif- 
ferent formations should also vary according to the circumstances in which 
we find ourselves. 

Thus a deploiement must be made when you have to receive an enemy in 
0sition, in order to expose him during his march to a heavy fire, otherwise 
1e would approach without any risk. If you attack, a deploiement may 
still be made ; but this is susceptible of great risk on account of the waver- 
ing that a march in line always presents and the disorder that may easily 
result from it. It is always preferable in this case to have only a part of 
one’s troops deployed, with columns in support, in order to have compact 
points, where order is more easily exercised. ; 

The attack of a position requiring the most rapid march compatible with 
the maintenance of order, the ground to be traversed often presenting many 
obstacles, the troops ought to be always formed in columns of battalions ; 
these small bodies are easily moved, and traverse without obstacles all the 
defiles ; the rear, which is less or fancies itself to be less exposed than the 
van to the fire of the enemy, urges on the latter, and a more speedy advance 
ismade. Added to the good effects of this disposal, which I think the best, 
a numerous body of tirailleurs ought to precede the columns, and march in 
a direction corresponding to the intervals of the battalions, so as to divide 
the fire of the enemy, and to cover the deploiement if it be necessary without 
masking the front of the columns, which may immediately commence firing: 
skirmishers being thus placed, have points: for rallying, and never can be 
compromised. The formation ina square can only be an accidental circwn- 
stance ; it is employed to resist in an open country the attack of a numerous 
cavalry ; as this formation is in difficult accordance with the movements 

against infantry, the troops ought to be accustomed rapidly to form square 
from line or column, and to as rapidly deploy. We have however witness- 
ed circumstances in Egypt where the troops were formed in squares for 
the march, and remained thus during entire days. But this was owing to 
two causes; the necessity of protecting the soldiers from the impetuous at- 
tacks of a fresh enemy, and to shelter the sick, the wo inded, and the artil 





* It was the General of Brigade, Chanez, formerly a Serjeant of the French 
Guards, commanding the fortifications of Paris during the winter of 1795-96, 
who instructed in field manceuvres General Bonaparte, at that time General- 





in-Chiet of the Army of theInterior. 





with the exertions she had continued to make for full four hours after leay- 
ing her heuse, besides those she had previously undergone: but was calm 
and collected, and, to the last, resisted the affectionate entreaties of her rela- 
tions to live. She was aided to ascend the steps at the open end; for one 
end must be left open—only, a few cocoa-nut leaves were hung on while 
she was assisted in altering the position of her Husband’s ry which had 
not pleased her. Her son, his face all swelled with weeping, handed her a 
slip of light wood. She asked him to tie it easily between her toes, that it 
might not too soon fall. Her lips continued to move: soon she waved her 
foot, and applied the other torch which she held in her hand. The outside 
was instantly fired, and the blazing fury of the flame sent us all back. I 
heard shriek upon shriek rising shrill above the sound of the drum and the 
trumpet, and the crackling roaring of the pile. I rushed onward. The 
loose cocoa-nut leaves fell, and I saw the victim, seated in the bright red 
flame, rolling her arms and body in agony. She fell back, and I saw her 
head, and chest, and arms quivering. All was then still; and the canop 
of the pile fell, blazing, down, and covered all, and the crowd quickly anc 
gradually dispersed. 

The time that elapsed from the lighting of the pile till the top fell in, I 
estimated afterwards at from eight to ten minutes; but there were other 
gentlemen there who saw not as I saw, who said it could not be above four 
or five. They are probably right; for my mind was too eagerly engrossed 
otherwise to leave any room for the measure of time. R. 


—— 
STOWE, THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF BUCKING- 
HAM. 


{ This princely establishment was lately visited by her Majesty. 

By those whe have seen, and even those who have heard only, of the 
magnificence and beauty of this widely-celebrated mansion, and especially 
of the inestimable treasures of every kind of art, of which it has so — been 
the appropriate receptacle, it might perhaps be thought that little addition- 
al splendour could be required, even if it could be procured, to render it 
still more worthy of the presence of Majesty. But it would appear that 
the loyalty of its noble proprietor had found the means of adding even to the 
beauty and magnificence of Stowe; and accordingly, for some time past all 
that ducal munificence could command had been lavishly exerted for this 

purpose. The suite of apartments especially dedicated for the service of 
o- Majesty are on the eastern side of the mansion. They consist chiefly of 
the rooms called the Rembrandt-room, the breakfast and small dining par- 
lour, the ante-library, the library, the music-room, the state drawing-room, 
the state dining-room, the state dressing-room, the state bed-chamber, and 
the state-closet. The room appropriated for the Royal bed-room is the 
Rembrandt-room, so called from its celebrated collection of the works of 
that great master. Besides these, and among the many other things equal! 
worthy of notice, are the curtains and covers of the chairs and sofas of Chi- 
na silk, worked in silver on a yellow ground. In the centre of the ceiling 
is a painting by Valdre, of Venus at her toilet. 

The furniture of this room is principally of marqueterie. Two very mag- 
nificent cabinets, with drawers, and secret springs, are elaborately inlaid 
with ivory, mother-o’-pearl, and coloured woods, representing landscapes, 
figures, birds, flowers, &c.; they are mounted in ormolu, and in the centre 
of one of them is a beautiful chasing in silver gilt, of a bacchanalian subject. 

There are two other cabinets ot marqueterie, and aclock of the same, 
with ornaments in ormolu; it stands about ten feet high, and was formerly 
in the palace at Versailles. 

On the sofa-table, which is also of marqueterie, are candelabra in ormolu 
and an inkstand with miniature mosaics. 

One of the carved and gilt tables has a beautiful slab of malachite, and on 
others are dejeunés of old Dresden china; the chimney piece is of Italian 
white and variegated marble, and on it, and in other parts of the room, are 
sume specimens of elaborately painted vases, &c., in Worcestar porcelain. 

The magnificent carved and gilt frame which encloses the glass between 
the windows, came from the Doge’s palace, at Venice. 

In the angles of the room are aaa and gilt tripods for lights, &e. * 

But at the present time the more immediate object of interest in this 
beautiful apartment is the state bed, which has been removed from ‘the 





state bed-chamber” on this occasion. It is, we believe, the same as was 
constructed in 1737 for Frederick Prince of Wales, and was occupied in 
1805 by his Majesty George the Fourth. The pillars at each corner of this 
unique and gorgeous bed are fluted and richly gilt, and support a crimson 
canopy elaborately carved and burnished with old, and bearing a splendid 
gilded pine upon its apex. The hangings at the head are of crimson, and 
those around it of oullow silk damask. The counterpane is of satin, and 





* This brief paper was written before the abolition of suttesism, 
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bears, upon a ground chiefly of a maroon colour, embroidered flowers of 
exquisite design and workmanship. This room, with all the Royal apart- 
ments, is also further adorned with the richest and most magnificent carpets. 
In the state drawing-room the walls are yellow, the ceiling richly gilt, and 
from it hangs a large crystal chandelier, corresponding with girandoles of 
the same, placed in different parts of the room. In the centre of the chin- 
ney-piece, which is of Italian white marble, is an antique tablet, in bas re- 
liet, of oriental alabaster, representing the emblems of a sacrifice to Bac- 
chus; in the frieze are oval compartinents, with fauns gazing ina fountain. 
The pilasters, and part of the entablature, are of porphyry. On the chim- 
ney-piece stands a clock, supported by figures, in biscuit porcelain, on a 
base of white statuary marble, and ormolu ornaments, made by Vulliamy. 

The furniture of this room consists of very elaborately carved and gilt 
chairs and sofa, covered with gilt velvet, which were formerly in the Doge’s 
Palace in Venice; from whence were also brought the magnificent frame 
which encloses the picture of the Sybil, by Domenichino, and the elegant 
pier tables which stand on each side of the fireplace, being slabs of green 
marble, supported by boys and Dolphius, in a very bold style of carving, 
and rich} pt, a 

Opposite the sofa is a small table, supporting part of the very beautiful 
inlaid marble pavement, from the baths of Titus, at Rome; brought trom 
thence by the Marquis of Chandos. 

In front of the pier glasses, at the end of the room, are two large circular 
vases, of the finest china, standing on bases of white and gold, and support- 
ing a representation in metal of rock work and falling water, with vases of 
original alabaster, and candelabra of remarkably graceful scroll work, in 
ormolu. They are said to have been presented by Louis XV. to Madame de 
Pompadour. 

In other parts of the room are several tables of various designs, with slabs 
formed of invalid marbles, agate, Egyptian alabaster, &c.; upon one of 
them is a bottle of ancient blue glass, mounted in silver gilt, from the col- 
lection at Fonthill. 

The larger tables are of giallo antico; and upon them are some very valn- 
able pieces of oriental china, and specimens of ancient and modern Sevres 
and Dresden porcelain. 

Opposite the windows, and in front and on each side of the fireplace, are 
some very fine old china vases, beakers, jars, and bowls, of the largest size, 
and of the most beautiful manufacture. The centre vase was formerly at 
Fonthill. 

On the floor of the room are two ottomans ; one of crimson velvet, with a 
coverlid of Indian gold tissue; and the other formed out of the cover of 
Tippoo Saib’s state palanquin. It is worked in gold and silver thread and 
spangles, with the Royal tiger stripes, the emblem of Tippoo, embroidered 
thereupon. 

The sword and dagger which are laid upon it were found in Tippoo’s 
bedchamber, in the Palace at Seringapatam, immediately after the storm- 
ing of the fort by the British troops. The handles of both are enamelled 
with gold, and were probably preserved by Tippoo Saib in remembrance 
of his father, as they are stamped with the letter H in the Persian character, 
signifying that they belonged to Hyder Ali. They were presented to the 
Jate Marquis of Buckingham, by Richard Marquis of Wellesley. 

In this room are also collected many of the masterpieces of Teniers, Ru- 
bens, Claude, Albert Durer, Gasper Poussin, Raffael, Domenichino, Titian, 
Gerard Dow, Murillo, Correggio, and Salvator Rosa. In the state dining- 
room the walls are hung with tapestry of Brussels manufacture. The sub- 
jects are the triumphs of Ceres, Bacchus, Venus, Mars, and Diana. The two 
chimney-pieces are of Sienna and white marble, and over each is a piece 
of carving. The subject of one is a goddess conducting Learning to Truth; 
of the other, Mercury conducting the Tragic and Comic Muses to Mount 
Parnassus. The chairs are of mahogany carved and partly gilt, and cover- 
ed with Gobelin tapestry, the subjects of which are taken from -Esop’s 
fables. At each end of the room isa finely carved mahogany sideboard, 
on which there is now arranged a collection of gold and silver plate of un- 
surpassed value and magnificence. On the dining table are also placed 
many beautiful candelabra, but here the centre and chiefornament is the 
gorgeous picce of plate presented to his Grace sometime ago by the agri- 
culturists of the county, in testimony of their sense of his Grace’s exertions 
in promoting the welfare of their interest. The other rooms are equally 
worthy ofdistinct notice, but we have not time or space to describe in de- 
tailtheirrespective beauties. Suffice it to add that the most delicious odours 
pervade each of the Royal apartments, and that the chief treasnre of the 
mansion appear to have been studiously selected and concentrated in them 
for the gratification of her Majesty. The apartments appropriated to the 
especial use of the Royal Consort are contiguous to those of her Majesty, 
and, it is scarcely necessary to add, are made equally worthy of their illus- 
trious occupant. 

The entrance hall was richly carpeted and otherwise pre pared for her 
Majesty’s reception. In the evening it was lit up with what may be desig- 
nated an heraldic lantern, which is so remarkable that I have procured the 
following detailed description of it:— 

It is of octagonal form, each side being divided into three compartments. 
The centre compartinents contain the shields aud supporters of the Gren- 
ville, Temple, Nugent, and Chandos families, as well as those of Charles 
Brandon Duke of Norfolk and King Henry VII., from whom the present 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos is lineally descended. The upper and 
lower compartments are occupied by shields of quarterings commemorating 
the most important matches with the heiresses of many distinguished fami- 

lias, through: whose alliances so large an accumulation of heraldic honours 
has descended to the present head of the Grenville family, and also by some 
of the ancient badges and devices which were at various periods adopted by 
the houses of Plantagenet and Tudor. The ground or field of the quarter- 
ings is draperied like that of the great seal of King Henry VII., the niches 
being lozenge formed, with a flewr de lis on each knot, and a rose on each 
lozeuge, the latter being a device of the house of Lancaster, and the former 
to show his grace’s descent from the Royal blood of France, through his 
grandmother Queen Katharine of Valois, the widow of King Henry V._ The 
shields and quartering form a complete pedigree of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s family, and I understand the whole of the heraldry was arranged by 
Mr. Smith, his grace’s librarian. 
ee 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, Jan. 20th, 1845. 

Tho ball givenon the 22nd, by the Duchesse de Nemours was very splen- 
did; the invitatious were limited to about two hundred of the elite. The 
costumes of the ladies were magnificent; and the belles Anglaises, Lad 
Seymour, Lady Dufferin, Lady Aylesbury, and La Contesse de Bonneval, 
were in resplendent beauty. Lady : er 


y's head-dress was composed 
of white roses and a crown of diamonds. Nothing can surpass the elegance 


of the suppers which are given by the royal family ; though I must confess 
the fashion of excluding the gentlemen from the ladies’ supper is rather en- 
nuyeur., On Saturday next, the Duchess de Nemours gives her third, and 
it is feared her last, ball for this season. 

The second representation of private theatricals took place at the British 
Embassy on Friday last. The audience was numerous and select, and the 
performance went off brilliantly. Lady Dufferin and Miss MacTavish were 
particularly adinired. 









is in My ag to remove the Royal Library from its present locality 


in the Rue de Richelieu to the Quai Malaquais, between the Rue de Petits 
“eg and the Rue de Saint Péres, near to the National Institute, and not 
far from the Tuileries. 


The Opera House, it is also stated, must necessarily be removed to anoth- 
er site. 


Gigantic Fossil.—It is stated—but we know not if on sufficient geologi- 
cal authority—that the carcass of an enormous fossil crocodile has been found 
near Bonn, which appears, from the conformation of its scales, to differ from 
all known species of the Nile, Ganges, or New World rivers. 


Catacombs in the Isle of Milos.—Above a thousand tombs, excavated in 
the volcanic tufa of this island, have recently been discovered. They are 
said to belong to the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th centuries, and to be covered 
with Greek and Roman inscriptions. The majority appear to have been 
opened and ransacked. 

The Queen Dowager, on hearingof the illness of the widow Beer, late ha- 


ther to her Majesty while residing in Dover, with true liberality forwarded 
to her the sum of 5/.—Dov, Tel. 


Since the retirement of the Hon. C. A. Murray, Master of the Household, 
Capt. Meynell, R. N., has undertaken, by the Queen’s desire, the tempora- 
ry performance of his duties. 

Ithas been stated that a pension on the civil list has been granted to Mr. 
Thomas Hood, the distinguished comic writer. We understand, however, 
the fact to be, that a pension of 100/. a year has been conferred on Mrs. 
Hood, the wife of that gentleman, in consideration of his great literary 
merits, and the infirm state of his health.—Odserver. 


Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart —Favourable accounts have been re- 
ceived trom Northrepps Hall, Norfolk, which give hopes that this respected 


a 


gentleman will recover from his severe illness. 


The Mails to India.—We understand that the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company have sigued the contract with governmentfor the conveyance of 
the mails to india trom this port (Portsmouth) twice a month in future, and 


that the Great Liverpool will be sent out with a mail on the 20th inst.— 
Hampshire Independent. 


Anecdote of Charles the First —In the very streets where the ‘ Ripon 
champions’ had enjoyed their little triumph, they soon after beheld their un- 
fortunate and misguided king a captive in the hands of his subjects. On 
his way from Newcastle to Holmby, in February 1646, he came hither on 
the 6th of that month, having then left B ecb’ and remained until the 8th 
when he was conveyed to Wakefield. He was attended by a strong guard 
of horse and foot, and it is remarkable that Ripon was the only place of the 
ten stages where he was allowed to remain two nights. I am ignorant, at 
present, by whom he was entertained ; but some incidents of his presence 
are not yet forgot. As he came to the town, along Leeming Lane, one ot 
my immediate paternal ancestors, accompanied by another Temale, awaited 
his progress near Bedale, and paid their iaeanes to the fallen monarch. He 
was mounted on a Scotch pony, with his feet tied together, as then partic- 
ularly remarked; and, having received their heartfelt exclamation. ‘God 
bless king Charles!’ removed his high-crowned hat, and bowing low re- 
plied, ‘God bless you, fair ladies!’ After he had left the town, and was 
riding between Harrogate and Pannal, the bough of a large tree, ,he had in 
cautiously approached, struck his hat to the ground. Such was the enthu- 
siastic loyalty of its owner, that he forthwith caused it to be cut down. Its 


site is, however, still pointed out between Burn-bridge and Pannal Ash.’— 
London paper 


The British Gallery is preparing for its annual opening, with productions 
by native artists; and we rejoice to hear, ‘ by credible report,’ that there 


are some paintings of asuperior order this year, and worthy of our English 
sc hool. 


Mr. E. Tennent.—The University of Dublin has conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Laws on Mr. Tennent; an honour justly merited by its patriotic 
countryman, whose services to Ireland are as ceaseless as they are unob- 
trusive. 

Lord Brougham and Voltaire.—We have reason to believe that Brougham 
is engaged in writing a Life of Voltaire; his lordship could hardly have 
taken up a subject of more public interest than such a biography must be 
from his pen. 

Colonel Strutt.—The life of this venerable officer, who is residing at 
Bath, has been saved through the intrepidity and presence of mind of his 
daughter His bed caught fire whilst he was reading, and Miss Strutt extri- 
cated him from the flames, herself experiencing considerable injury. 

The statue of George 1V., at King’s-cross, erected some years since from 

the design and under the superintendence of a gentleman named Geary, is 
now being razed to the ground. This unfortunate statue has always been a 
subject of ridicule. 
Death of a Veteran.—On Tuesday last Samuel Shergold, one of the par- 
takers of Nelson’s glorious victories, died at Southampton, aged $2. The 
old tar was 25 years in the Royal Navy prior to 1814, in which year he was 
paid off from the Royal George, at Plymouth. During that period he serv- 
ed under Nelson in no less 14 actions. For the last five years he had been 
bed-ridden. Mr. Shergold was father-in-law of Captain Coster, Harbour- 
Master of this port 

Wellington's Autograph.—The stranger, in passing through the manu- 

script room of the British Museum, may have had his attention directed to 
an autograph suspended in a small unostentatious frame against the wall; 
and that autograph, be he an Englishman, he will not readily forget. On 
horseback, on the field of Waterloo, in the midst of all the tumult and car- 
nage of that terrible conflict, the steady hand of Wellington traced those 
characters, and his calm mind cast up the reckoning there inscribed, and 
disposed of the issue. 
The Eart of Eglintoun frequently enjoys the vigorous pastime of curling 
on the ponds which his Lordship has had recently constructed at Eglingtoun 
Castle. These ponds are framed in double ranks, and surrounded by asphalte 
walks about four feet wide, which are suited to afford the gratification of a 
promenade to the noble Countess, and to those who do not participate in the 
pleasures of the game. The ponds are surrounded with lamps, so that 
when night intervenes, the game may be prosecuted with equal vigour. 
The sides of the walks and approaches have been planted with evergreens, 
and other umbrageous plants, and presenta novel and charming aspect, 
quite in character with the proverbial good taste of his lordship, under 
whose direction the ponds have been constructed, 

A New Comet.—A new comet, discovered by M_ D’ Arrest, it is calculat- 
ed, will be seen in England on the 17th of February next, with the naked 
eye, or at least with a common telescope. 

The ’82 Club.—The Nation and the Freeman’s Journal contain the re- 
solutions agreed at the formation of the 82 Club. The following is that 
which has reference to the uniform of the club :—* That the club uniform be 
a green body coat, with velvet collar, white skirt linings, and gilt buttons, 
inscribed’ “ 1782,” in a wreath of shamrock, white tabinet vest, green pan- 
taloons uniform with coat in winter, and white duck in summer, patent- 
leather boots, white kid gloves, and black satin cravat, subject to changes by 








On leaving the embassy, most of the company proceeded to Madame Poz- 
zo di Borgo’s, who gave a grand ball that evening. 

Madame Brignole gave a ball, and La Comptesse Rassomoffsky had a 
reception the following night. Count Rambuteau receives every Satur- 
day. 

On Sunday, notwithstanding the violence of the wind and the uncertainty 
of the weather, the Champs Elysées were crowded with carriages, equestri- 
ans, and pedestrians. At present Broughams are very fashionable with the 
Parisians. As for dress, every material and every colour are in vogue.— 
Chapeaux are trimmed in a hundred different ways; and I even remarked 
several chapeaux composed of pale pink or yellow silk, trimmed with white 
lace, and adorned with marabouts. Cockades en choux are very fashionable 
on dresses, bonnets, capes, and on everything else. Crépe is much approv- 
ed of for evening toilette, likewise tulle, over white or coloured satin. Fes- 
toons of ribbon, passementerie, and lace put on en tablier, are considered the 
trimming most a la mode for robes. Flowers have been universally worn 
at all the balls, in the hair, on the corsage, and the jupe is frequently orna- 
mented with festoons of many coloured flowers. The last and greatest nov- 
elty in dress is a small hat and feathers, generally composed either of velours 
or velours epinglé. On the right side is a fall of lace, and on the left is 
either a long drooping feather, or a short curled one. They are worn quite 
on the side of the head, and have a most coquettish, graceful appearance — 
As yet, none but ladies of the highest ton have appeared inthem. A few of 
the greatest élégantes have worn them at balls, soirées, and the opera. One 
of the greatest lionnes at present in Paris is la Duchesse de la Trémouille. 
La Duchesse de Melcy is also much admired ; she is very pretty. Adieu, 
for the moment. A 

SS 


Summary, 

Strasburg Cathedral.—Dangers threaten the church every where. The 
steeple of Strasburg Cathedral 1s stated to have swerved more than six-feet 
from its perpendicular within a short period, and threatens (irremediably ) 
to fall on the heads of the people. 


the committee, all of Irish manufactwre..’ 


New Inventions ; Coal from Peat.—We are infermed that, by the appli- 
cation of a chemical process, an ingenious party has succeeded in the con- 
version of peat into coal within a very short period of time. Ifthe works 
ofthe great laboratory of nature, perfected during centuries, can thus be 
performed by art in a few weeks, it will indeed cause a great social and na- 
tional revolution. 

This is indeed astirring age for improvements in every branch of human 
industry. At, or nearly arrived at perfection, we hear of and see admirable 
specimens of printing and copying fine engravings and the letter-press of 
books, making copyrights worth nothing ! There are means of stereotyping 
by which a slate may be executed in a few hours, and we believe the whole 

wrocess of baking being dispensed with. It is said that the new light, pro- 

duced from electricity, has at length been fixed so as‘to continue, and shine 
with a lustre never yet approached by other agents. In short, this is the 
time of movement. 

H. B. Caricatures.—Six novelties have just appeared, of various humour 
and merit, up to No. $26 of this soo al ar pa series. The first isascene of 
Lord Palmersten as the monkey who had seen the world, suggested by his 
late continental tour, and isa piece of very clever drollery. The next, 
O'Connell as the clown in a pantomime, dropping the poker of ‘ tederalism,’ 
which he has taken hold of by the red-hot end, is a capital dramatic sketch. 
A Sign of ‘the Times’ is a new version of Punch; that hero is knocking 
down Sir R. Peel and Sir J. Graham with truculent vigour. The dead-dol 
look of the premier is of the highest order of puppetry expression. Of the 
other three, the best is from the cattle-show; with Brougham as a black 
sheep fiercely battering down the fold of the Queen’s lambs, the late ad- 
ministration. The Bishop of Exeter tossed by a bull, figures in the last.— 
All are in H_ B.'s most successful style. a 

Church Embellishment.—A Mr. Harcourt, of the Regent’s-park, bequeath 
ed 500/. to be expended ona painting to be plac ed over the communion- 
table in the church of St. James’s, Bermondsey. Nearly eighty competitors 
sent in sketches, but the meed has been adjudged to Mr Jobu Wood, a very 
rising artist, whose subject is the Ascension. - 





The Royal Library at Paris.—The Journal des Débats mentions that it 








The Prussian Order of Merit.—Our readers are a quainted with the in- 
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stitution of this new order, to be bestowed on men distinguished not merely 
in war or politics, but in literature and science, by the King of Prussia ; and 
they will be gratified to learn that its decorations have been sent to Eng- 
land, wherewith to invest, as Knights or Chevaliers, our eminent country- 
men Sir J. Herschel, Mr. Faraday, and Mr. Robert Brown. 


Formidable doings of the Anti-Corn-law League.—The Anti-Corn-law 
League held the ‘on aggregate annual meeting,’ at Manchester Free- 
trade Hall, on Wednesday evening. “Nearly six hundred gentlemen of 
wealth and influence” attended, many as deputations from other manufac- 
turing towns; und altogether “ it was an cueing and most enthusiastic 
meeting.” ‘The Secretary, Mr. Hickin, read areport from the Council. 

It extends over a period of fifteen months—from September 1843 to De- 
cember 1844. Alluding to the electorial movement, for whieh a fund of 
100,0002. was demanded, the report stated, that England and Wales had been 
divided into thirteen electorial districts ; to each of which an agent was ap- 
pointed, to promote effectual registration, &c., and to report on the state of 
the district in such respects. Under this arrangement, 160 boroughs in Eng- 
land and Wales were visited during the past year; the League having se- 
cured a gain in 112. More than two hundred meetings, attended by a de- 
putation from the Council, have been held in England and Scotland since Oc- 
tober 1843. Of these meetings, more than one hundred and fifty have been 
held in Parliamentary hanna. The lecturers ofthe League have pursued 
their vocation in thirty-six out of forty English counties, and in nearly all 
the Welsh counties. More than 2,000,000 stamped and other publications 
have been distributed ; besides 15,000 copies weekly of the League news- 
paper issued for subscribers to the League fund. The letters received during 
the year, in London and Manchester, were 25,000; despatched, 300,000.— 
Alluding to the electorial proceedings, the report says—“ The government 
of this country is at present in the hands of a class, ole through the instru- 
mentality of the Chandos-clause, which places the County representation at 
the mercy of the landlords, through the votes of less than 200,000 tenants- 
at-willin England and Wales. From calculations carefully made, the Coun- 
cil are convigged that it will be practicable, in a short time, to induce sucha 
number of the friends of free trade to purchase freehold qualifications as will 
neutralize those dependent voters at the poll, and give to the intelligent 
middle and industrious classes their due influence in the government of this 
commercial country.” 

A separate financial report stated the receipts on account of the 100,000/. 
fund at 86,0097; the expenditure, 59,333/.; balance in hand, 26,67 6/. 

In addition, the Chairman, Mr. George Wilson, explained, that when the 
League first launched the address in which they asked from the country a 
contribution of 100,0002., they had it in contemplation to raise a large portion 
of that amount by a bazar to be held in Covent-Garden Theatre ; but that 
bazar had not yet been held. The amount received, therefore, was quite as 
much as they had anticipated. 

On the motion of Mr. Edward Baines of Leeds, seconded by Mr. Law- 
rence Heyworth of Liverpool, the report was affirmed. 

Speeches were delivered by Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Bright; who 
triumphantly referred to the report for disproof of the insinuations that the 
League has retrograded. 

Within the last fortnight, the Carlisle manufacturers have advanced the 
hand-loom weavers’ wages full 9 per cent; making a total advance of 20 
per cent on wages since the spring of 1844. 





——— 


Davieties. 


SMALL SHOT.—MURRAY’S GRAMMAR. 


The Quarterly Review reproves Mr. Justice Coltman for calling law a 
science. This seems unfair while boxing is allowed to be one, seeing that 
an important part of both is fibbing. 

“ WHICH WAY SHALL I TURN ME?’’—At this moment the Lrish layman 
is in especial danger of spiritual starvation—he is placed exactly midway 
between the parson’s nose and the pope’s eye. 

Ir is not often that we find much in common between the country clergy 
and the London shopkeepers, but they now seem agreed on one point, and 
that is, not to come into the new Exeter ’Change. 

It having been made known that Mr. Henry Betty nearly murdered 
“ Hamlet” by his personation thereof, some person, anxious to preserve the 
fate of * William Tell,” has placed placards in the vicinity of Covent-garden 
Theatre, namely, to stick no Bills —Great Gun. 


ANOTHER PALM-LEAF. 
BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, ESQ., M. P. 
Author of “ Palm-Leaves,” “ A Plea for the Polygamist,” Etc 
No! the heaven-enfranchised poet 
Must have no exclusive home, 
But (young ladies, you should know it) 
Wives in scores his hair to comb. 
When the dears were first invented, 
One a-piece Fate only gave us ; 
Wiser far two kings demented, 
Solomon—and Hal Octavus. 


Doctors’ Commons judge severely, 
My belief to reason stands ; 
Any dolt can prove it clearly 
With ten fingers on his hands. 
Smiles and glances, sighs and Fisses 
From one wife are sweet—what then ” 
That amount of wedlock’s blisses 
Take, and multiply by ten. 


Laughing Jane and sparkling Jessy 
Shall the morning’s meal prepare, 
Brilliant Blanche and bright-eyed Bessy 
Midday’s lunch shall spread and share ; 
Ann and Fan shall grace my dinner, 
Rose and Laura pour my tea; 
Sue brew grog, while Kate, sweet sinner, 
Lights the bedroom wax for me. 


Monk! withia thy lonely cell 
What would’st give to greet a bride ” 
Monckton bide thee forth, to dwell 
With a dozen by thy side. 
Poet! in your crown one wife 
Shines a jewel, past a doubt, 
But in ten times married life, 


Mind your jewels don’t fall out. 
—Great Gun. 


Domestic Weather.—When your spouse appears at the breakfast table in 
unusually good humour, and insists upon buttering your toast with her own 
hands, it invariably portends a visit to the mercer’s. 

Loss of T'ime.—A devotee lamented to her confessor her love of gam- 
bling. ‘Ah, madam,’ replied the priest, ‘it is a grievous sin: in the first 
place, consider the loss of time.’—‘ Yes,’ replied the fair penitent, ‘I have 
often grudged the time that is lost in shufling and dealing.’ 

Sir Robert Sale and Sir Henry Potting: r.—Londonderry claims the 
honour of giving birth to the former, and Belfast to the latter of those 
distinguished men. The north of Lreland may be justly proud of two such 
scions. 

Among the list of penalties for the regulation of Queen Elizabeth's 
household was the following :—‘ That none toy with the maidens on paia 
of fourpence.’ 

Tribute to English Talent —We understand that the directors of the 
Havre and Rouen Railway have appointed Mr. Tite (the architect of the 
Royal Exchange) to superintend the erection of the Havre station, and that 
many of the other stations on the same line have also been built under his 
direction. In many instances the works have been completed by English 
contractors. 

Early Intelligence. —The Court Journal says, that “a report is in circu- 
lation that the Royal Family will be blessed with another increase early in 
the autumn.” Seeing that the autumn 1s nme months off, this must be al- 
lowed to be the most remarkable instance on record of early intelligence 
—Great Gun. i 


The hest time to find a Policeman.—When you don’t want one. When 
you do, wait till you do not, and then you will find plenty. Or, if your want 
be very urgent, catch an o/d applewoman, and place her three inches within 
the kerbstone, and it is ten to one that a policeman wil! be there in a minute 
or two at the farthest, 


The Irish papers make a pompous parade about the Duke of Leinster the 
other day, at the laying of the first stone of the Dublin and Cashed Reilroad, 
having stripped off his coat and worked “ like a man :”"— 

Where lies the wonder ? 


Sure his grace 
’ : , . ° 
Should be au fact on such occasions: 


And ex officio takes his place 
4 


\s * Master of the Irish Masows.’—Great Gun. 
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AGRIGCULTURZ. 


BY J. S. SKINNER, ESQ. 


LOOK AHEAD—FOR WINTER PROVENDER. 


There is no country where greater necessity exists for providing a supply 
of Winter provender, such as may be obtained by sowing annuals, such as 
Indian corn, oats, and other grains and grasses which, if cut before perfect 
maturity, will well answer as a substitute for regular well set perennial 
meadows—a resource so much neglected in our country. In New England, 
where the climate is deemed less congenial than in the Southern States, to 
the growth of Indian corn, they are yet getting to rely on it, more and more, 
not only for soiling, Lut for curing into Winter provender ; oats might no 
doubt be made to answer the same demand, by being sowed early and thick 
and by being cut when in blossom. The straw of oats, even when cut af- 
ter the grain has ripened, is highly esteemed, as being very acceptable and 
nutritious for horses and cattle ; much more so would it be, if sowed with 
2 view to being cut before ripening, and for provender only. It is atter the 
period of blooming, that the straw and blades of, not only wheat, rye, and 
oats, but of timothy and clover, have their nutritive qualities transferred to 
the grain seed, and hence it happens that timothy loses much of its value for 
hay by being left uncut. No good farmer, who has not natural or artificial 
meadows to rely on, will neglect to provide an ample supply for his stock, 
by all available expedients, such as broadcast Indian corn, oats, buck-wheat, 
peas, &c., &c.—and as there is no time tobe lost, we lose none in calling at- 
tention to the subject, There is every reason to suppose that the produce 
of lots sowed with a view to these objects would be greatly increased by 
the application of Guano—for which purpose its prompt action makes it so 
efficient, and its portability so convenient. 





In these views of the subject we submit the following from Commission- 
er Ellsworti’s Report on 
CORN SOWN FOR FODDER. 


In a former report the advantage of sowing corn broadcast for fodder was 
mentioned. The experiment has been made in various parts of the coun 
try, and it is with pleasure that we find the following account from the 
Pedee ciadbet Society of South Carolina. If, indeed, 10 tons of 
well-cured fodder cau be obtained from an acre iu a climate unpropitious 
for the grasses, the South may hail this experiment as the harbinger of much 
good. 

‘ The piece of land sown is a narrow slip lying on the Pedee, cleared in 
1841, planted in corn the same year, aud lay outin 1842. The soil is 
alluvial, and of a chocolate colour. Early in December, 1842, it was 
shrubbed, and deeply broke up with a narrow scooter. On the 27th of 
April following, it received a cross-ploughing with a turn plough ; and on 
the Ist of May the corn was sown at the rate of three bushels per acre, 
ploughed in lightly, and brushed. — It grew off finely, receiving no other at- 
tention than once or twice to cutdown the weeds and bushes that sprang 
on its margin ; and what to me was most remarkable, it retained its dark- 
green colour during a drought of such length and severity as to cause vege- 
tation elsewhere to exhibit evident signs of suffering. On the 20th of July, 
when the corn was generally in silk, it was cut down with weeding hoes, 
no other implement answering so well, in consequence of its prostration by 
a gale of wind ashort time previously. ‘The average size of the stalks was 
about half an inch in diameter, and the height, when erect, from seven to 
eight. Three parcels, of five feet square each, taken from different parts 
of the piece, weighed, severally, as follows: 88, 90, and 92 pounds = Tak- 
ing the average weight, we have, per acre, (assuming 4,840 square yards 
to be anacre,) of green forage, 156,316 pounds. After three days’ exposure 
the aggregate weight of the three parcels was 150 pounds; which gives, 

er acre, of partially cured forage, 87,120 pounds. They were then thrown 
feos into an open barn, where they remained until the 15th of Angust ; 
and being then thoroughly cured, weighed together 47 pounds. Taking 
15 2-3 as the average weight of one parcel, we have, per acre, of thoroughly 
cured forage, 27,297 pounds The loss in weight, as above, is greater, per- 
haps, than it would otherwise have been, in consequence of the corn hay- 
ing been harvested too early—a course | was constrained to pursue, or lose, 
for a time, the benefit ofa large pasture field. The method — in cur- 
ing it was to spread it on racks erected for the purpose, made of poles rest- 
ing on forks planted in the ground, and to expose new surfaces to the sun 
as often as it was deemed necessary. A portion of it was thrown under a 
shelter, on rails so disposed as to admit the free circalation of air. This, 
being protected from the weather, cured well. | With the remainder I did 
not have equal success, owing to the quantity on hand and the untavourable- 
ness of the season. Jt was used as a winter food for cattle ; they ate it 
freely, and kept in good condition. 

‘ Of the comparative valne of this forage, [ am not prepared to speak with 
accuracy, having instituted no well-conducted experiment to test it; of this, 
however, I feel confident: that, in no other way with which I am acquaint- 
edcan good substantial food for stock be more easily and cheaply procured. 
The difficulty of saving it is measurably obviated by cutting no more than can 

be conveniently managed; and after exposing it for a few days, although 
it will not be entirely dry, (particularly the juices of the large stalks, ) yet it 
willbe sufficiently so as to be safely housed in small quantities ; or what, 
perhaps, would be a better plan for using it, at the same time that it would 
sealed remove the difficulty above mentioned, would be, to feed it away 
in its wilted or partially cured state, where a suitable piece of ground tor 
growing it can be procnred convenient to the stable or horse lot It would 
not only afford a grateful food for the horse, but would also give no small re- 
lief to his ownex, by coming in at aseason when it too oftens happens there 
is no great avundance of yrovender in the barns of the cotton planter. 
‘Respectfully submitted. 
JNO. W LEAK.’ 


THICK OR THIN SOWING OF “SMALL GRAIN.” 


On matters which, in th. nature of things, cannot be subjected to actual 
experiment, or the testimony of our senses, we ought not to wonder that 
imperfect knowledge, and conflicting passions and interests should lead to 
bitter and endless disputes; but in cases where it would seem no difficul- 
ties stands in the way of demonstration, how strange that more uniformity 
of opinion and practice should not have obtained? as, for instance, in the 
matter of thick or thin sowing of wheat—yet there is nothing about which 
farmers differ more. In general, it may be said, that in England, the cus- 
tom is to sow much thicker than in this country, and time was, when we 
were inclined to believe that our practice was defective in that respect. It 
would perhaps be no exaggeration to say, that on a given area in England, 
double the quantity of seed wheat is sowed, that is, in America ; from 2 1-2 
to 3 bushels being given to the areathere, while with us, 1 1-4 to 1 1-2, 
rarely two, is the quantity. In England, however, a lively discussion is 
going on at this time on that subject, and there are symptoms, we think, of 
a change taking place from thick to thin sowing; even down to one bushel 
to the acre, supported by statements of actual experiments and results to re- 
commend and justify it. 

If the seed could be deposited with the same exactness that we plant 
corn, tobacco, and other things, there can be no doubt that much heavier 
crops might be made from much less seed to attain this desirable exactness ; 
much ingenuity has been exercised lately, in England, in contriving some 
implement for dibdling, that being considered superior to drilling, which is 
however esteemed much better than irregular broad-casting. But the te- 
diousness of the operation, even in England where labour is so cheap, is the 
great obstacle that prevents anything like a general recourse to the dibbling 
system, on a large scale,—much more formidable is that obstacle in our 
country where labour is so dear; but we have some doubts whether it 
might not be profitably putin practice with us, especially by small farmers, 
if it be true, as has been stated in late English papers, that they have a ma- 
chine drawn by three horses, which will didb/e four acres a day. 


Iffurther experience should confirm the observation of Mr. Pleasants, | 


that Guano has a tendency to make wheat fil/er much more than it would 
otherwise do: one result would be a material saving in the seed—deep 


ploughing, too, and complete tilth, would be attended with the same ad 
vantage, because, as the roots could more easily descend in search of food, 
there would be less necessity for their spreading and interfering with each 
other on the surface ; and we have lately shown, by observation in England, 
that the roots even of wheat have been known to go down 5 or 6 feet. The 
following which we cut from a number of the Mark Laye Exeress, ap- 
pears to embrace and explain the rationale of the dibbling process, as com- 
pared with sowing or dibbling, and embracing as it seems to do, all that 
need be said onthe subject, it is deemed worthy a place now, for although 
the seed time for wheat is yet ‘so distant that there might be some danger 
of its being forgotten, the same reasoning will apply to sowing oats and 
barley, the time for which is at hand. 


ON DIBBLING SEED. 


As you have lately been calling the attention of farmers to the great su- 
periority of dibbling over sowing or drilling corn, I beg to offer the follow- 
ing observations on the subject 


The gist of the whole matter appears to turn on a point on which agricul- 
turists do not often seem to think it worth while to make any inquiry, viz., 
What becomes of the 2 1-2 bushels of Wheat which they commonly sow or 
drill per acre? It might, therefore, startle them considerably, if, upon ex- 
amination, they were to find out how utterly impossible it is for such a vast 
number of seeds to come to perfection upon that space of ground: for, if 
the average number of grains in a bushel be counted, it will be discovered, 
that, should the seed be regularly disposed over the soil, there would be just 
four superficial inches for each grain to grow upon. _ If each of those grains, 
therefore, were to produce a perfect plant of Wheat, the ears at harvest 
must be as closely packed together as they would be inarick. This, of 
course, cannot take place, because 10 or 15 ears (often the offspring of one 
root) cannot stand on four superficial inches of ground. It is clear, therefore, 
that if all grow, all do not come to fine plants. But if they do not all grow 
(which is a possible and probable case,) what then becomes of them? We 
imagine it will be found thus: In winter or epring we often see a plant of 
Wheat which so perfectly covers the ground thatit looks like a beauti- 
fully green pasture-field. Inexperienced farmers say, ‘“‘ What a fine plant!” 
Older ones shake their heads, and cail it too “ proud.” The harvest proves 
which are right. If the soil is very rich and strong, the crop may even then 
be very thick; but in 19 out of 20 cases it will be generally “knee-broken,” 
lying p Bans at anangle of 45 degrees, instead of standing firm and erect, as a 
good crop should. But even suppose it is not thus lodged, if we enter the 
field and pull up a few plants, what will be their appearance? The majori- 
ty of seeds will not have tillered at all ; some will have two, three, or four 
stalks, perhaps; one of these may be tolerably fine, the rest will be small 
and thin Ifwe look more closely into the crop we shall find many plants 
totally root-fallen—beaten down Bere the rest; nota few will be taken 
with what is termed “the white blight;” the straw, too, instead of being a 
fine, clear, bright colour, will be dull and spangled over with black, brown, 
and rusty spots; aud when the sheaves are brought to the threshing-floor, and 
the produce to the winnowing-fan, it will be found that the quantit y of tail 
is unusually large—very probably that the whole sample is uneven and _in- 
ferior. Now, how often does it enter into the ideas of the farmer that this 
is the consequence of wasting two bushels of seed ? 

But, upon the generality of soils, itis very plain thata great portion of 
the seed never produces any plant for harvest at all; for, let 99 out of 100 
then examine their crops, day will not find one plant to six inches square 

much less one plant to four inches: the rest lave disappeared in some way 

or other; blown out by the winds, washed out by the wet, pulled up by the 
lurks, eaten up by the slugs, or starved out 

Now, it does not seem very difficult to propound the rationale of all this. 

When an experienced gardener plants his Cabbage or Broccoli he says; “ It 

is of no use to try to economise ground by putting them closer than they 

can grew well. I must let each plant have full scope.” If he sees an igno- 
rant neighbour neglecting this rule he will be very certain what will follow, 

and will advise him not to doit. The advice is not taken; and perhaps in 
the few first stages of their growth Ignoramus will seem to triumgh; the 
small plants will have roomJenough in their infancy, and he will boast that 
his Cabbages look as well as those of his adviser. But by-and-by the case is 
altered; the roots begin to traverse the portion of soil belonging to their 
neighbours ; a fight takes place among them for the richness of it; soon 
each Cabbage gets but half his proper rations; the fibres and spongioles 
begin to get dry and sticky, and the stems Eenegee in this untavourable 
change ; 80 that matters are going on very badly below grouud. Butabove, 
also, itis no better: the hes ds approach too nearly to one another ; and here 
is asquablle for pure air; the leaves become damp or flaccid ; a host of in- 
sects recognise their proper food in the unhealthy plant, and it is shortly 
covered with blue mould or some other equally disagreeable sauce — The 
sequelis easily divined. Ignoramus iscondemned to eat a withered un- 
wholesome dab of a Cabbage, or a Broccoli about the size of a large Walnut, 
and as tough as whit-leather By this time his nether lip is as long as an 
old horse’s, and he discontentedly mutters something about “ the confuund- 
ed blight,” or else his Cabbages would have been as good as any one’s, &c. 
&e. Ifhe would have listened, his friend could have told him that it took 
s0 many inches of good soil, and so many inchesof pure air, to grow a Cab- 
bage which the insects could not eat, and which he could. 


Now, we suppose that a plant isa a whether it be Cabbage or Wheat. 
Itis very clear, then, that if one seed of Wheat be planted on every space of 
four superticial inches, whenever the roots of the two a plants have 
grown more than an inch long they have begun to invade each other's terri- 
tory; then the straggle for food begins. If the soil is very poor, the con- 
test soon ends in the death of one or both of them; if it ts indifferent, the 
battle will be carried on a little longer; if it is good, the fightis kept up till 
the coming into ear, and then down goes the weakest, while the victor re- 
mains, little stronger than his fallen neighbour, a halt-starved, piteous specta- 
cle. If the first Wheat plant that the young earth ever grew could see it, he 
would say, “This is no child of mine” But then, to be sure, he could never 
suppose that men would so mistake their interest as to starve his offspring 
out of knowledge by trying to make seven or eight grow where one only 
could stand. 


But, as with the Cabbage, the conflict is not in the ground only ; when 
the blade first comes up, four inches is space enough for a single spike ; the 
air comes round about it, and nourishes every part ; the dew is deposited on 
itat night, and is exhaled seasonably in the morning ; it waves its green flag 
joyously in the balmy zephyr, aud seems to defy even the rudeness of old 
Boreas himself. But by-and-by the scene is sadly altered. Suppose a 
throng of Lillipatians assembled in a county hall to hear some interesting 
trial, were, during the course of the morning, to swell out into Brobdigna- 
gians, what pushing and squeezing and groaning and perspiring would en- 
sue! How would some endeavour to rise above the rest, for a putf of fresh 
air! How would others be trampled under-foot, to make room for the in- 
creasing mass! Here would one be tainting; there another black in the 
face ;a third with his ribs staved in, and a fourth taken off his legs altogeth- 
er, and carried about anywhere by the heaving throng. Every one would 
be execrating his neighbour for growing so much. Now, if our crops of 
Wheat could speak, they would be doing just the same. It might be very 
well while there was only the single blade rearing his Lilliputian form ; but 
when it bad tillered forth its two or three stems, and had swelled out into a 
comparative Brobdignagian ; ‘when Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of 
war ;’ then would ensue a regular race to get nearest to the sun_and air ; 
when the wind blows they jostle one another; when the dew falls they 
stand in a damp skin allday, for there is no room to dry themselues; they 
are so thick together that an unwholesome sweat breaks out all over them, 
till, mildewed, rusty, the prey of all kinds of vermin, they fall down, or 
turn off, or become prematurely ripe, and in consequence are a source of the 
most en org disappointment to the farmer, who expected so much from 
their former vigorous appearance. But who ought to expect to see advan- 
tages arise from ill-feeding and over-crowding ! 

The farmer walks among his crop, and sagely remarks, ‘ How it is going 
off!’ ‘What blighty weather it is!’ &c. &c. We propose to him to consider, 
instead these two questions—If a country has just bread enough to feed two 
millions of people, what would be the ‘result of the introduction of eight 
millions more to share it?) We say there will either be a general scramble, 
and some will be immediately starved, or each will be fasted to the extent; 
of 4-5ths of his due quantity of food, and will in consequence gradually pine 
away to ‘the shadow of his former self.’ Yet this is exactly the way we ba- 
lance matters between our seed-corn, and the land itis grown upon. Again, 
if a garrison has provisions enough to last till they shall be relieved, at 1 Ib. 
of bread and 1 lb. of meat per head per diem, what will be the consequence 
| of issuing a double quantity? They must either surrender or be starved 
| before help arrives? And so must our crop. 

We conclude from the foregoing observations that no more plants ought 
| to be planted upon an acre than the ground can ultimately bring to perfection: 
| and that if more are planted. not only will the supernumerary seed be wast- 
ed, but the remaining plants will be starved ard thinned, in proportion as 
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r y are prematurely cut off, and in proportion to the length of time 
which these superuumeraries occupy the ground.—H. W. Tetbury. 





Leickst&r Woor.—At the annual meeting of the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society of Scotland, on Tuesday poe Edinburgh, Mr. Dalzell, of 
Whitehouse, as chairman of the committee on the competition for Leicester 
wool, reported that the competition for the past year had been very success- 
ful. Forty fleeces had been admitted complete, aud 70/. had been awarded 
in premiums, including two gold and five silver medals. The gold medal 
was awarded to Mr. Brown, of Halls, in East Lothian, an eminent breeder 
of Leicester sheep. In detailing the system of managing the Sheep, Mr. 
Brown noticed one point, which, if adopted by other breeders, was not no- 
ticed by them in their reports. It was, thatin the spring, when herbage was 
scarce, he added half a pound of oil-cake to their turnips. The practice ap- 
peared to be attended with the most beneficial results, both to the sheep and 
to the wool. The Earl of Mansficld was also a very successful competitor, 
and a satisfactory report of his lordship’s management was furnished by his 
factor. It might be noticed further, that thirty years ago wool did not bring 
more per stone than it now bronght per pound ; and this was the more re- 


pt pa when the large importations of foreign wool were taken into ac- 
count. 


Loncevity or a Horsr.—A horse, the propert of Mr. John Lambert, 
Thornton-in-Lonsdale, died last week in a5 dond tn ofits age. It work- 
ed as usual until a day or two previous to its death.—Globe. — 








It cannot be too extensively known, 
has been boiled possesses 
brian. 


that water in which mangel-wurzel 
properties extremely pernicious to pigs. —Cam- 





SUBSTITUTE FOR OIL-CAKE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MARK LANE EXPRESS. 

Sir,—Considering the present high price of foreign oil-cake, I think per- 
haps the following recipe may be useful to those who have not yet tried an 
home compound for fattening cattle. Having found it to answer so we 
myself, I feel anxious it should gain publicity through the medium of your 
valuable paper, hoping the important subject, viz., ‘ Home Compound for 
Fattening Cattle,’ may bring torth furthe: remark from your correspond- 
ents more enlightened than myself. 

‘To 168lbs., of boiling water put in 19lbs., of crushed linseed, and kee 
stirring for five or ten minutes; then add 91lbs., of barley-meal ; mix it 
well, and it may be moulded into any shape that may be thought proper. 


‘Tam, sir, your humble servant, 


‘J. A. B.’ 
Hethersett, near Wymondham, Norfolk, Jan. 25th. 


Potator Cutture.—My experience is decisively in favour of nipping off 
the blossoms, but that experience was gained in Essex, on a siliceous soil 
resting on gravel. In that soil the Potato-plants never had an exuberant 
foliage ; but where this is the case, the plants thus intimate that they have 
an over-excited vigour. This, if not allowed to be expended in the forma- 
tion of seed, will be directed to such courses as forming stem tubers, with 
a still longer development of foliage ; and these excesses will be at the ex- 
pense of the root-tubers. In this, as in all other rules for culture, the 
gardener must modify it as circumstances require. The practice is of uni- 
versal H preneen, G but each has its exceptions, which every gardener may 
discern if he tests it by asking himself this question—What is its purpose ?— 
G. W. Johnson. 


From English papers by the last Steamer. 

Saitarmecp Suow.—Weight of the gold medal Sheep, bred and fed b 
the Duke of Bedford, at Oakly:-21st. Slbs. : 21st. 7lbs, ; 23st.7Ibs. ; (8 posal 
to the stone or 191 pounds ; ) fat, 7st. 3lbs. 

At the last Smithfield Club Show, the Hereford ox exhibited by Mr. Hud- 
son, of Castle Acre, weighed only in the gross 12tbs. less than Mr. Smith’s 
Shorthorn ox, which took the prize, but it carried 2st. more fat, the respec- 
tive weights bring as :— 
Mr. Smith’s Shorthorn. 





Mr Hnudson’s Hereford. 





Stones. st. lbs. 
Te. i cascunesnedacstae oe 
Pibiskseses-scaees-ecsceul Fibivcwweeorwesess -26 0 

245* | 243 4 


*8 pounds to the stone or 196 pounds nett. 
_ Another result of the operation of the new tariff has been seen, the last 
few days, in the importation of hops from the United States. The samples 
have been pronounced, by competent judges, as quite equal in flavour and 
quality to any produced in this country. 





Prorits or Ber-Keerixc.—Mr. D. Auld, of Doonbrase Cottage, in Ayr- 
shire, obtained 108lbs. of honey from one hive during the past season ; it 
was valued at 2s. per lb., making a profit of more than £10 from one hive 
And Mr. T. Natt, of Spalding Lincoinshi ; 
And Mr, 2. Nutt, of Spalding Lincoinshire, obtained 1101bs. of pure honey 
from a set of his collateral boxes during the same season, which, at the above 
price would be a profit of $55 on one hive. 





Hererorps v. SHortuorxs.—It will be in the recollection of our rea- 
ders that Mr. Minton, of Windsor, purveyor of her Majesty forwarded as a 
present to his rey oo J Louis Philippe, a splendid baron, &c., which was 
served up at the French palace on New Year's Day, and which was said 
to be a portion of one of the short-horned prize oxen exhibited at Smithfield 
atthe last cattle show. We now learn that this statement was an erroneous 
one: the beef partaken of by the English and French monarchs on that 
day was from an ox bred by the Earl of Oxford, and fed by Lord Warwick 

and was of our much admired breed, the ‘ Old Herefords.’ ‘ 


American GAME GoInc TO ExGLanp.—It is said that the steamers have 
taken our canvass backs in good order to the Eating Houses in Liverpool and 
London We see by the following that the grouse from the plains of Illinois 
are taking the same direction. 


Foreign Produce in Birmingham Market.—During the last week large 
quantities of game, consisting of snipes, teals, woodcocks, partridges, to- 
gether with five hundred geese, were imported direct, by way of Hull, from 
the Netherlands, and offered tor sale in our market, as an addition to our 
home supplies of Christmas fare. ‘The week previous a quantity of Ameri- 
can grouse, in excellent condition, were brought over by the ‘ Britannia,’ and 
met witha ready sale at 3s. 6d. per brace. Thus the new tariff enables us 
to obtain supplies of fish, in the season, from Holland, and eggs and fowl in 
abundance trom other parts of the continent.—Birmingham Journal. 


Enormous Sovw.—During the past week a fat sow, of very unusual dimen- 
sions, the property of Mr. James Creighton, of Scotby, has been exhibited 
in the back premises of the Wellington Inn, English-street, where it will 
remain over Saturday. It is well worthy of a visit, the estimated weight of 
the animal being little less than 80 stones, and we understand a challenge for 
£50 has been given to produce her equal in symmetry, weight, dimensions 
&e. The produce of this fine animal for the last two years fetched £160.— 
Carlisle Patriot. 

atin s~ 

The Steam Horse.—t love to see one of those huge creatures with sinews 
of brass and muscles of iron, strut forth from his smoky stable, and saluting 
the long train of waggons with a dozen sonorous puffs from his iron nostrils, 
fall gently back into his harness. There he stands, champing and foaming 
upon the iron track, his great heart a furnace of glowing coals, his lymphatic 
blood boiling inhis veins; the strength of a thousand horses is nerving his 
sinews; he esto to be gone. He would make little of taking St. Paul’s a 
trip to Salisbury, if he could be fairly hitched to it. But there’s a little 
clever looking man in the saddle, who holds him in with one finger, and can 


just take away his breath in a moment, should he get restive and vicious. 


One cannot help feeling interested in this all intelligent rider of the big-horse ; 
for, coated as he is with coal dust, nicely diluted with oil and steam, yet, 
there is the very genius of the whole hage system, the physical mind of that 
big steam horse. 

Tue Wincuester axp tHe Impeniat Busuet.—Asthere will probably 
be extracts given frequeutly from English papers, with statements of the 
weight of Euglish wheat, it may be well here to note, once for all, that the 
imperial is larger than the Winchester bushel; which was in use in Eng- 
land until 1836. The capacity of the Winchester bushel was 2154.42 inch- 
es, whilst that of the imperial bushel, then substituted in England for the 
standard measure, is 2218.192 inches. This may account for the English 
wheat appearing so much heayier than the American, which is still tested 
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THE BRITISH NAVY suspended, and hands turned over to the Avenger. The Thetis, 36, new | ony, there are one to be dreaded of a financial character, under a wise and 
5 x 1p | design, ordered to be immediately proceeded with. The Creole, 26, nearly | prudent administration of our affairs. Nor are our political squabbles of the . 
SHIPS OUT OF COMMISSION AND IN ORDINARY, WITH THEIR ready for launching. The Avenger, steam-frigate, 650-horse power, laid | same fiery character, that they used to be in former times. Whether it is 
CONDITION, USES, &c. down some time since and ordered to be completed with the utmost dis- | that the wild spirits have in a measure dissipated themselves from their own “ 
At Portsmouth.—The following are all in good condition, but would re- | patch. The other vessels ordered to be built, whose timbers are in course | excessive internal heat, or that all parties are perceiving the wisdom of J 
uire docking and overhauling before they would be ready to be com- | of preparation, are the Algiers, 90, and St.!Jean d’ Acre, 90 (Albion class), abandoning their respectively extreme views, or whether it is that the fac- 
ba sional = works suspended ; the Sanspareil, 84, Liffey, 50, and Niobe, 26, the latter ; tions have opened their eyes to the benefits the country derives from its con- " 
Rs csudeebead sce vcoe Sh tA ees bickicsynnnant’s 42 | ordered to be proceeded with. ; nexions with England, and the blessings of internal peace, we can hardly ; 
9 oi i PT ere Total building, &c., at Devonport, 10, five of which are on the slips; five | venture to say. It may rather be a mixture of all those reasons, assisted b ’ 
Nelson....--..- éteGSEC cee ss EOS Ee , By NO, port, 10, Si} Y may ~ 7 . y 
WE Ssisiceus secs 104 | Laurel....-...---..----------- 42 | are line-of-battle ships, one 5o-gun frigate, one 36 ditto, one 26 ditto, and a | the present expenditure of large sums in public works. At any rate the 
Queen Charl Ses a shup g gate, ‘ bg “ 
Princess Charlotte..........---104 | Blonde........-.....------- -+-42 | first-class steam-frigate. fact is a pleasing one, that the country does not exhibit those scenes of dis- 
Ajax... .2-eee eeceeeeeee oe o-72 | Trincomalee. ........--+ +--+ -42 CHATHAM. cord and division, for which Canada in by-gone days was famous. The 
Egmont...20+..++-+-2-22+-+++ -72 | Magicienne (corvette)....---- 24 The Mars, 80, and the Majestic 80 (similar to the Vanguard.) The Mars statements which we now lay before our readers for 1844, far exceed the fi 
Pitt.......-....---...---------72 | Rattlesnake (troop-ship) is nearly completed ; the Majestic is just laid down; the Raleigh, 50, is | auucipations which we expressed when commenting on the financial ac- t 
Melville..........-..----------72 | Athol (troop-ship) nearly completed; the Active, 36, Sail Calypso, 20, are in a forward state ; | Counts for 1843, and give reason to hope that we have fairly commenced a k 
Malabar.........--..--------+-72 | Champion............---------18 | the Bulldog, steam-sloop, of 420-horse power, is also in a forward state. | Career of prosperity, which it only requires economy and industr y to render e 
Sultan ...............---------72 | Childers............-----------16 | Materials are providing for the Irresistible, 80; Severn, 50; Chesapeake, lasting. The Customs, being the principal source ofincome, exhibit, ascom- 
Pe nS) . oun cscs cons GUN eUb sete Slee cess cnc cess SUP IGE: Coquette, 20 ; a Challenger. 18, corvette. The following are order- pared with the | receipts of ee the astonishing increase of £210,858 es € 
Minerva...... .cccos ceoe ce 0000042 | Curlow...... 000 .eeeee e--+ --- 10 | ed to be built :—The Cressy,80; Arab, 16; Dispatch, 16; Kangaroo, 16 ; 6 = or 96 1-2 ee on bs me eg pho te pt ae 3-4 over pe 

Total in good condition :—10 line of battle-ships, 7 frigates, a corvette, 2 - - Ae! Heron, 16. a pee ileal splaiouer a rt od pee al p et a fo me ro —s ee ee ry 

troop-ships, 3 sloops, and a brig—24. The Magicienne is vs verde. | be are lino-chbeuie oo 6 em, -: Apr vor Rien al ae ante ee al consumption among those classes pay no duty when manufactured in . 

: commission. The Athol is in dock, and will come out in April thoroughly | ©" ” aa , agg caine 2g 5 Bae, ergy Canada. The excise revenue of Canada is derived solely f, Lice ] 
: corvettes of 20 and 18 guns, five sloops of 16 guns, and a first class steam | Vahada. AG OXCISE ; 4 18 Cerived solely Irom Licenses 

' repaired. Pr : i ng :—Donegal, | sloop. alte —" on Taverns, Stills, Hawkers, Auctioneers, &c., and in 1844 amounted to i 
! : he following - defective, and perhaps on worth ee, mr aiten oumenoes. £34,370 5s. nett, being an increase of £3,845 14s over 1843, and of £2,445 
72; Carnatic, 72; Naiad, 42; Undaunted, 42; Blanche, 42; Roy 5 ener bd 4s. 6 1-2d. over 1842. The Territorial revenue appears iu the Abstract as af- 

yacht; Clio, 16. The former and latter are ordered to be broken up. The Victoria, 110, similar to the Queen, the frame nearly up; men taken fording ouly £5,180 18s. G. 1-4d. of nett © akin in tht Gin o « 
y ; » 16. ce — Sapte by d dmiral d wn. £1 ‘and Col 80. in fi Van. | 2" ing only £5, s. 6. l-dd. of nett revenue, while in 1843, the same 

The following are hulks or receiving-ships, &c. :—Blake, n ; Victorious, off °y t ae miralty order. — The Lion, 80, and Co ossus, 80, ee names aD- | source yielded £27,223 7s. 10 1-2d., and in 1842 £24,572 15s. 7 1-2d. The Vv 
72; Leviathan, 72; Veteran, 72; Emerald, 42; Dryad, 42; Sultan, 42; | guards), t “4 oe to be — Ka “ em hes ri bo th ry b, built, apparent falling off arises from certain payments in Lower Canada appear- a 
Menai, 26; and Maidstone, 42, receiving-ship. coud wit The 8 bi ae : . nas. = 84 ina SP Bis ha poles lie ~al ing by some means or other to have come into the Receiver General’s office o 

Total at Portsmouth—39 of all classes. fet: - ya ae The Kin. sien “> 6, t sng na . of touilen-a “Fivine Fish but will direct, while the numerous and very industrious host of officers in the pe 

Devonport.—The following are in good condition, &c.":— he & Miles sonnel? aaienel | “g, finiel om The D = Steam frizate, | CPW" Lands department had not made up their accounts for the Inspector 
Royal Williamsseccs-sceeeeens 120] Ledaceeeessesesesoeeeeeeee~ 44 | Dep lighter vessel: ordered tw bye finished. ‘The Dragon, stenm frigate, | General in time for his general statement” We find, however, from an ab . 

2 ; 5690605 : ses . tecaes gig Oe oe y ishe: y the dep ont for 1é > receipt i : 
Impregnable...--....------+--104 | Melampus..--------+- ++ 46 | oun thn tall built; the latter is ordered to be finished as soon as possible. stract furnished by the dep a ut for 1344, that the receip:s under this head ; a 
Canopus.........-...-+-++2-+.84 | Nemesis****"*..----+++-++++++-44 | he other vessels ordered to be built at this establishment, and for most of | W°Te, = 49,986 6s. 8d.,and the payments for Scrip, Land Rights, &c. £46,990 P 
Centurion 80 | Proserpine....-.----++---+++ ++ 42 : TORIES SONNEOS TO Do YUN ab Te Ce, ee lost OF | 3s. 3d: ; the balance plus the amount received by theReceiver General, mak- 

; terete cen eee anew enens we > | which the timbers are prepared, are—the Brunswick, 80 (building suspend- | ; : . . : stages , 
Hindostan..........-.----.-+--78 | Seahorse...--+--see+ eeeee+ 2-42 | 0g). Areth 50: C nt 18: A $4; Ganlewel. 163 Liberte. 14; ing the sum of £8,177 1s. 11d., is all that this source of income has yielded 
Rn RReRRR tS a 16: Marg 34: Eble ." we id de tearn-vesse! Conflict | 2 te Provincial Chest for 1844. The expensive management that goes on N 
 cctinchcaeaiannsdabanill MEMPiscansssneneunancedes<es AN leet shee in, 205 Britomart, 10; and the steam-vesses Von’ | in this department will pass into a by-word unless the new ministry putan 7 
DIN ass sc ccakiccce cess: s BO 1 CMMs uccssedescqecss'socenses SS Total bubline. ee F Pe he li immediate stop to it. o8 

; : g, &c., at Pembroke, 13, eight of which are on the slips, and | “?y¢ Banks’ Impost of 1 per cent on their circulation yielded last y 
we MAtA..000- .ooeee roee ase’ rn ee , cere meininteaa nee the remainder are preparing ; horse power of steam-vessels, 1430. £ 10,492 "108. ad of which it will be perceived the Bank of Shentodl pv Cc 
Hotepur...... .cccescccces cone 44 | Seagull... cecececeeceecorees 6 WOOLWICH. upwards of one-third, ) aud exceeds that of 1343 by £2,891 18s. 6d., and lo 
, | mn | The Royal Albert, 120, the largest three-decker in the navy, ordered to 1842 by only £215 12s. 4d. , Is 
Y F ee age: ‘thy : *: The Revenue from Public Works although respectable hade le 

Total in good condition, 6 line of battle-ships, 14 frigates, 1 sloop, and 2 | be proceeded with, is about half in frame. The Amphion, 36, is about two- AO HOvenne rou Ic TKS lougi respectable, 1s a shade less w 

: om ’ gt oe ne re, dn i ‘. | thirds finished. and will be c , Cas anil of ch. The Sphy. than in 1843, although much above that of 1842. This item stands thus for 
brigs—23. ‘The Impregnable is fitting for harbour service ; the Canopus is | thirds finished, and will be completed by the end of March. The Sphynx, ie theee Gace MLO. teenies. 26bees ths G1. eeaaee F re 
fitting for commission ; the Kent is in dock undergoing repair, and the Me- a —- frigate, 500-horse power, is wholly in frame, and will be br id po e rea Peg ‘ — ctiv : ys Bie soseed : oe aS wae Oe : = E " 
lampus and Pandora are ready to receive men. aunched in April. -4d., 25,624 11s. 1 1-4d._ The cans ‘nue (fees on commissions, | 

The following would require very small repairs before ready for com- Those ordered to be built, and for which the timbers are for some prepared land patents, Sc.) - — of £ 1757 5s. 2d. The other items of income R 
missioning :— or in course of preparation, are the Hannibal, 90, Agamemnon, 30, and Niger, | “T° peasy gay roe _ ac et so. Anitem of income appears m 
hla first-class steam-sloop, of 450-horse power. this year for : 1e oe + é = a “oy It arises from in- th 
OI i cone onnncece PE Witt acnceashscticacaccccesa Bf Total building, &c., at Woolwich, six, three of which are on the slips, sor from val _ chy oy «a? = "The eposits, an on a broken period of ; 
Belleisle...................... 72 | Sheldrake...--....... -.- ---« -10 | three line-of-battle ships, one frigate with auxiliary steam power, and two | “ast year ph — ‘z pes, SB rpg = oe sg shows the re- = 
e senants oe 10 | steam-vesest mount of hore seam power, 250, or of nage whic mus have vnkod tM. Dun, the firmer Receiver : 

PLIST DISSES E RATER A949 SwEOE TE OM CEES EEAFRS $OLESS SASS ® The Tremend 9 3s cutting dow a50-gun frigate, “ll be fin- | General, some spende als arge salary. 
Cal 0 -26 Pigeon. once e cone ss coccee ccs 210 Pe heal een. 72, is cutting down to a50-gun frigate and will be fin Under the head of expenditure we find that the interest on the public debt bi 
Scorpion. . Soph acametseesen wate 10 Lapwing.. po ka ae a 10 papevenn. now occupies a formidable place. In 1842 it was £75,833 1s Od., in 1843, 
Saeen Geqaive ccene eupeives tage martnd withe°mnell. Noneolthem The Terrible, steam-frigate, of 800-1 power, will be launched about £93,214 12s. 1 1-4, in 1944 it is £122,790 116. 6 1-2d. 
uire very extensive repairs. Ms 0 eee ee oo apieseagy rs ‘he Civil List appropriated by the Union Ac : 5 Ster- ; 
pa: Se gerne peges - the 30th inst. The Spitfire, third-class steam-frigate, 135-horse power, is in | ); =" oan — ox: " ~ a a A caer te GTS008: Sop as 
I i asics ccs tadess oo:90 DR scones nacneecceyescsse 80] teremal thee ek Git he eeeaieed la Mees oat, Gis Oo, oe |e ee eee, ; va 
Armada 72 | *Favourite 18 winihaslog 6 i eevabhaigy temas ‘Keignencgaes “) : The Permanent charges by Acts of Parliament of Lower Canada have 
Pet Sees 24S SES He SOS4 4690 50m siti i ala ae ad i sl class steam-frigate, 450-horse power, frame cutting out, will be built on slip | ;,,, RIT aes inal reduction being i Re Pips: ne , bi 
Medwiiy...... He 79 | Savage...... a ews 7 16 Ves s op ee ] Ty, . ao a | been undergoing a gradual reduction being in 1842, £18,807 7s. 6d., in 1843 
- : Sees ecsane cosets BE--- cece coesesse No. 4, whence the Terrible will be launched. The Hound, 6, brig, frame | 67; 9&« : . ly £4.93 SS ow, we 
Cornwallis 72 | *Hope 10 : : a aa” Ri : £11,334 14s. Id., and in 1844 only £4,239 0s. 6. Similar charges for Can- in 
: Moeccce cecccs cove cscs “ PO. conn cocccs coccce ccccce ready, will be built on slip Noe 5, whence the Spitfire will be launched. pa gs renee easy ®9 £11921 1 .. 104m 210° = ° 
Druid 44 | *Tyrian 10 “i “ras ; . : ada West were in 1842 £11,231 19s. 4d., in 1843 £12,314 9s. 11d., in w 
teense coccccrccs woe cecece YTIAN. oo 2-2 co wees cocces cocee Total vessels building, &c., at Deptford, four; of which two are on the |), 2109970 1% & , 
Andromache.........--+ + «+--+ -26 | Jupiter, troop-ship. slips ; collective amount of horse power 1385 “— s ra . U os od. Jar cl 1 tood tl In 1342, £31,345 9 its 
. . oe eens aaa ¥tna, bomb. P . ” ince the Umon similar charges Dave sto¢ ms:—In 1842, £31,345 9s. 
page ; ——————— 4d.; in 1843, £18,489 10s 9d.; and in 1844, £86,706 9s. 5d. The last ste 
Ofthe above, the Armada is fitting in dock for a powder depot. The heii ; : Phat : opt . Sie | 
-hipergy lige ee ec A_ THT INT W SIT item is made up of appropriaticns for Common Schools, amounting to £59,- : p 
— Pt wor ‘' — sayak eivine-chine, Ac. :=-Vieo, 74. Bellons, 72 CANADA T HE UNIVERSITY BILL. 212 15s. 11d. ; Chath Salen, £2,423 1s.; deficiencies of Fee Funds in ev 
Arao. Lively retin pos yee ecelving-ships, WC. :-——Vigo, 74, belloua, /~, From the Toronto Herald. Upper Canada, £5462 12s.; and other items, of which two heavy ones will th 
Fetal at Thee. cant off all a 55 We know enough of the proposed University Bill to be enabled to state | not appear again for some years we hope; the one is the expenses of the ; an 
Chath ae Riese 2 os al with certainty that it will create the deepest and most lasting dissatisfaction | recent general election, amounting for Lower Canada to £3474 13s. 2d., and "I 
Thatham.—The following are in good condition :— among the members of the Church of England and Ireland throughout the | for | pper Canada £5391 16s. 11d.; and the other being for taking the Cen- w 
CE 8 iiss 550504 cece stones 00 | URIOUPRsccsc50s cess 0csecseess +46] Province. We ats for a postponement of its consideration until next ses- | sus of the former Province amounts to £4288 1s 7d. The balance of the un- ale 
Hague Pe heteed. 4d0dede ees 72 | Juno......-------.--------- -- -26 | sion, as an act of common justice and fairness towards at least a fourth of the funded debt hhas been paid off, amounting to £3926 18s. 11 334d. Charges ve 
Gloucester............. wnee eee 50 | Rover...... 220. eee eee-se-e---13 | population of Western Canada. upon the estimates of 1542 and 1343 have been paid off to the amount of 7 e 
eo ree We are told that the verdict of the country has been pronounced on the | £27,989 8s 7d. (for grants to charities, academies, printing, contingencies Y . 
Total, 2 line of battle ships, 4 frigates, 1 sloop—7. The Juno is fitting question, and that further delay is useless. We deny, in the most emphatic | of the Legislature, repairs to public buildings, &. ;) and similar payments { ™ 
for commission ; the Rover is in dock fitting ; the Gloucester is to be brought | terms, that any Bill, at all resembling Mr. Baldwin’s Educational abomina- | for 1844 amount to £52,264 ds. 6d., of which the fitting up of the Parlia- f ar 
forward for commissioning. tion, can be said in any be to have received the faintest semblance of ap- | ment ee is stated at to 12s. 2d., and of Monklands (the Gover- 4 pl 
7 cn > a ‘ ; _ | proval from the members of the Church of England; and further that any | nor’s residence,) £5360 5s 2d. These latter items, along with £1639 3s. i 

; Eee Senmengtem, ey Pesaion, 06, Meenas, a ae nes, & nh attempt to force through such a measure at the fag end ofa long session, be- 4d., paid for alterations at the old Government House, and £3147 5s. 10d. ne 
trifling detects to be made good. The Boadicea, 42, divisional ship, Latona, ria - Pp. hedpsnap yar’ s 5, ‘ : . : " : 
42, and Magpie, cutter, require very small repairs. The Diana, 42, division- fore it is possible to elicit public opinion on its merits, before it is possible to | for transport of offices and effects from Kingston to Montreal, make the a 
al shi >, aly Picea 42 . uire omni re en The Black Prince, 72, and | Print and circulate it, is unworthy of any Government calling itself‘ British,’ | whole expenses of the removal of the Seat of Government, amount to T 

rm pe Sere I mid yo i, | Or ‘constitutional,’ and deeply, lastingly unworthy of the Government of | the snug sum of £14,746 6s. 6d.. th 
Columbine, 18, require repairs, but not extensive. The Devonshire, 72, is | &. 7 . 5 . , . : : ; : 
to be cut down. The Defence, 72, and Fortitude, 72, are to be fitted for a Sir Charles Metcalfe. The balance of income over expenditure now in the Receiver General’s 
od) — > 


The mersbers of the Church of England (more than a fourth of the popu- 
lation in positive numbers, and three-fourths for all practical University pure 
poses) always believed that should legislation be deemed necessary on such 


hands, is £183,197. 5s. 5 1-2d. 
These are all the branches of expenditure for the last year; but we per- 
ceive with pleasure that the present Administration have carried the sum of 


receiving hulk and coal depot. p 
The Eurotas, 44, is to be fitted for a divisional ship. 


The Termagant 
brigantine is for sale. 


te ae 





: ir intere ad, i ir wishes so far | £54,068 13s. 4d. inking fund for the > of paying off the i ; ed 
Total ot Chatham of all clases, 24. |. cnice very alight | eoumeited, atleast to ensure them nothing torse than a separate Collegiate Ta Mhwlanaieaeainae antl monde’ Chane iene | th 
s3o— y 4 uo > . > ay ’ : ” , e » Ps ‘ 
- ~ . 2 ee | se 4 7 establishment, wholly unconnectrd with any other denomination—wholly be- | be an earnest that, some time or other, we shall be free from debt if due : Bt 
_— aa i og | Youd the reach of any intermeddling of a motley ‘ Convocation,’ or a‘Chan- | economy be exercised. The present Ministry have shown a good example / tol 
aoe SPOR MEET SENE SESS NS SEEEE . ane ATE Cate ge ae ere -26 cellor,’ elected by a dozen ‘Heads of Houses,” and with an endowment out | Mm cutting down their own salaries, by £5,000 a year, according to atable S10 
“ OW aes seseccrececcees coon oan Coneerrererseccesercennee | ofthe funds of King’s College, proportioned to her numbers in the popula- | lately published, and we are satisfied, that a proper retrenchment will be tn 
} ~ op epbatta tae tence : ones Gri Ma weces cocces cocccecccece : tion. made in all the branches of the public service, wherever practicable.—Mon- 
by edi EPse rete an0s.cpansece-oa tee SPY «+2222 cree cnee cece cone cone We know this to have been the prevalent idea, and any attempt to force | ¢real Herald. th 
= ona ad a gra vie a3b through a Bill at all resembling Mr. Baldwin's, is to take the Country by _—— br 
otal—3 line-of-battle ships, 3 frigates, and 3 brigs—9. surprise, and will be deeply unworthy of members whose warmest and sane be 
é ° ° ° ° % J me - a Ss} ‘ i ! 
The following require more extensive repairs :— ’ most active supporters at the last General Election were members of that , ADDRES SES TO LORD METCALFE. no 
Royal George, 120; Wellington, 25 St. Lawrence, 46 ; Seringapatam, | Church, now sougat to be practically extinguished, so far as collegiate edu- The following addresses Law in the Gazette of the 1st inst., from the ne 
46 ; £olus, 42; Horatio, 42; Leonidas, 42; Havanna, 38; and Pylades, | cation is concerned. Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly, to the Governor General, on pr 
18. Let us not be misunderstood. We are not setting up any claims to the | his Excellency’s elevation to the peerage of the United Kingdom of Great de 
. - . ; : “ Bap . seer 5 
The Minotaur, 72, and Nymph, 46, are hulks. exclusive possession of the revenues and management of King’s College. We | Britain and Ireland:— ag 
Total of all classes at Sheerness, 20. ask the bare and simple justice of such a share of its revenues as our num- | Tohis Excellency the Right Honourable Charles Theophilus, B Met- 
; : . = : m 7 2.4 , . : esol s KC y g I , Baron Met 
Woolwich.—The Hebe, 42, and Salsette, 42, are receiving ships. The | bers in the population warrant. Give us that—give it to us separately and calfe, of Fernhill, in the County of Berks. % 
Messenger and Charger are coal depots. ‘ free from all ‘ various denominational’ control, and we will trust in Gop | yyqy jz please Your Excellency y 
Pembroke.—The Ville de Paris, 100, Milford, 72, and Triumph, 72, are | and a good cause for the rest. Give us our share of the endowments and do We. Her Maiesty’ ; 1 RAS " 4 é ee fin 
in the Quarantine Service. The Fame, 72, (late Dragon), is appropriated as | a, se niane ae air da J a hog ") . naar a — and loyal subjects, the Legislative Coun- j sat 
- og a Mage de era ’ ts yor j r we ret. , 7 cil of Canada in Provincial Parliament asseml ave learne i . . 
a barrack ie ned the Marines, at present consisting of two companies, com-| Let it be divided how and when the Parliamentary majority may deem ams of unmingled satisfaction that Her Ma ee io ye . — a poi 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel Pilcher. The Saturn, 50, is a receiving | fitting. Toney Esecllenc + ie the Scene of Gon Ue rod bi me cn plcasea toc mi 
wee Nae P ai al lai i ‘ais } y Peerage of the United Kingdom. wi 
shi . : Is this asking too much? Is this setting up any claim to the position ofa| We beg most respectfully to express our ardent wishes that Your Excel- 
The Mulgrave, 72, has just been appropriated to a powder depot, and Mr | « dominant Church’ or the exclusive control of the education of the people? | joncy may long continue to enjoy thik t distinauished merk of the enor = 
Roberts, Master, R.N., has been appointed to take charge of the ship. Sir | [s it not but naked justice? Is it ¢ od of @ single asonable de 7 oy 2 to enjoy tus most distinguished mark of the appro- th 
ra ’ Ahewes! ‘ 4 jae Justice $1 composed oF a single unreasonable de-| bation of our Most Gracious Sovereign : 
Watkin O. Pell, the Captain Superintendent, has done much for this neigh- | mand or assumption ? . a io 


bourhood in advising the fitting of this ship. From the number of stone There is a great number of Church of England members in the House — fo which Address, His Excellency was pleased to return the following 









“ = ; aie 2 . > . : answer. 

quarries, large quantities of powder were kept in insecure places, to the | in both Houses—and His Excellency the Governor General professes to be ps : th 

great danger of Her Majesty's subjects. The parties now are to obtain the | of the same ancient faith. We ask him, we ask them, will they force the Honourable Geutlemen, ; : , ; ; po 

powder from the sbip in small quantities, as they require it. , Church in whose communion they were baptised—at whose altars they sue I vi poses: epee aah gratification the kind sentiments which toy have = 

i Total of ships in good condition, in the Ordinaries :—Line-of-battle ships, for mercy—from the hands of whose priests they take the sacred elements expré sex re gare ing t - ugh oer conferred on me by our Gracious Sove- 

21; frigates, 28; corvettes and sloops, 6; troop ships, 2; brigs, &c.,6—| of a Saviour’s passion, whether they will pmo 4 | and unnecessarily — | " pg te er aa ony Benes endeavours to promote the welfare of Jo 

63. There are about 10 sail of the line, 20 frigates, and 15 sloops, brigs, | without a shadow of a just cause—force that Church into such a position in Her I ajesty 8 stl — in this portion of Her Dominions. I beg you to 80) 

&c., which would require some little and some more extensive repairs be- | the ‘University of Upper Canada’ as must force her to abandon all ai- | #cePt ™ hearty t ae Te | fo 

fore they could be ready for sea service.—Morning Herald. tempts to give ber youth the benefits of a Provincial Collegiate edu- ~ Y Phe — : eg Ne a a ore Assembly pro- , 
ain’ ceeded to the Government House with the following Addreas. ue 

SHIPS BUILDING. am. j , ‘ohis Excelle » Ri ‘harles Theophilus, B: ‘ 

The following is list of the shine building in the sline for the Rovel end Any University—with a Convocation composed of members of various a ae - oe Baron Metcalfe, of 
other dock yarda for | oo M 7 oo asewe | - veg awe wn loka b Protestant and Roman Catholic denominations, subject to the general control Ma napecrenn oy, _ —s Ber me. = 
their consiruction oo tees ee: thls t ani cal ee ee oe any heterogeneous Council or Caput, is so essentially opposed . te} ee Your EXCELLENCY, . . 7) , pa 
: - — up to the Ist January, 1845; and also of ships prepared | ..),,),. spirit and genius of the Church of England as to be practically useless We, Her Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects the Commons of Canada in co 
o be laid dow i -_ aoe P . " nia om ove “So . < : : Porvrtinete’ Pankiamnn - uae Ennis sure Y ‘ee nallenew 
Poca own as slips become vacant, and of those ordered to be | ¢,. the education of her youth It could not and would not be tolerated by Provincial Parliament assembled, beg leave to assure Your Excellency of th 

apy the vast majority of the people of this Province who would wish their chil- the satisfaction which we derive from the favourable opportunity now af- mi 

PORTSMOUTH. dren to get a University education. forded us of congratulating Your Excellency upon your elevation to the Peer- sa 

The = - Proterick, 110, similar to the Queen, ordered to be ons We see but one solitary objection to the plan of a separate endowment out | ™&° of the United Kingdom of Great Britain = woe gratitede wis ” 
She a hal bailt. a pwrights have been employed occasionally on her du- | of the funds of King’s College, viz: the power to grant degrees, We believe | . Your Excellency we I permit us tt Aimy cae : aan “ Lea od which stg 
a, 30 ‘Vike the Albi ifty men are now working on her. The Princess Roy- | such a power is already conceded to Queen's and Victoria College, and it | fe! towards our August Sovereign for having 7 the P Your Excel- ed 
a, 3S, eee eae —_ completed ; building ordered to be — would be small presumption to ask such a boon for an institution (huwever lency’s distinguished merits ; and ay roa rogper y — we ny — = fi. 
and the men who were at work on her are turned over to the Royal Frede- | contracted in its revenues) under the exclusive control of the Church of bestow upon Your Excellency many years to enjoy the honour which has is 
rick. The Prince of Wales, 110 (Queen class), most of her timbers ready, te | been so graciously and so worthily epemstge be 
oi -_ pede vst i, high pr ng to be suspended. The Marlborough, Once more we entreat of every member of the Church of England in the To which Address, His Excellency was pleased to return the following th 

0, mr ; — = A tg «a = Sone 8), preparations codered to a Government or in either of the Houses pf Parliament, to decline any vote on ea : “ 
suspended. 1¢ Leander, oJ, inbers lining out, not yet lad down. The a University aot luring the present Sessi and give ie eal rentiemen, , o 

“ eg age oak ap es. - é sity que stion during he pre: a m, and give their constitu- - ? , oe wae » . ants = is “ ; 
Centaur, steam-frigate, 540-horse power, timbers lined out, her stern post | ents an opportunity of expressing an opiiion on the proposed Government [return you my warmest — ~ hte wind congratulations. The lai 
and stern ready for getting up, when the Victoria and Albert, Royal yacht, | measure honour bestowed on me by our Queen, | ascribe, next to Her Majesty's Gra- de 
comes out of dock. The Dauntless, steam-frigate, 450-horse power, de- ; , cious goodness, to the material interest which she takes in the welfare of 

- ero : . a} ’ ’ i . . ‘ 
signed by Mr. White; and the Conflict, steam-frigate, 450 horse power. . . Te oman . the people of this Province, and to Her approval of my earnest endeavour I 

Total number of ships building, &c., at Portsmouth, 9; of nl a4 three CANADA—PR@SPE ROL S STATE OF THE PUBLIC | te promote that object Those endeavours, I assure you, shall be unremit- oa 
are on the slips—four three-deckers, one two-decker, one frigate, and three at REVENUE. ting; and I humbly a pony the gen ah Almighty, Canada may E 

~am-trigates: callective re 1 : : a ee ¢ ; > sperous, contented and happy, whereby the “anxi ris 
a Kemer a Samiiinews to 0 96 gun ship We ates sopcenas veer such statements and tables from ao will be accomplished PPY rereby the most anxious wish of - 

5 2 we ae . the pu accounts laid betore Parliament last week, asjmay be necessary to ‘ matt . ; * 4. 
: DEVONPORT. show the actual financial state of the Province at the present moment. it is [A similar Address has been presented to his Lordship by the Montreal ca 
The Aboukir, 90, and Exmouth, 0 (Albion class),"half completed ; works gratifying to observe, that whatever political difficulties may exist in the col- Board of Trade, sigued by Mr. Moffatt, the President of that body. } t 
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We ure without later intelligence from Europe. 


TEXAS AND MEXICO. 

It appears that Gen’! Almonte, the Mexican Minister, received despatches 
from the new Government, just established in his own country, 12 which 
the orders that he should abandon his mission on the passage of the Texas 
Resolutions by Congress, were reiterated. In consequence of this the Gen- 
eral has taken the necessary measures to leave the seat of Government as 
early as possible. 

It was difficult for Mexico, or any inclosed nation wearing the slightest 
semblance of independence, to avoid taking this course. ‘Texas, although 
she has expelled the Mexicans, has never been acknowledged to be inde- 

pendent by Mexico. Mexico is still at war with Texas, maugre the fragile 

and indefinite sort of truce that at one time existed ; and being at war with 
Texas she will virtually be at war with the United States, as soon as TexaS 
comes into the Union, and forms a portion of the Natien This principle 
we think has been clearly demonstrated by that experienced diplomatist 
aud accurate reasoner, Mr. Gallatin. Mexico, we repeat, still regards Texas 
as a part of her own territory, never having ceded, made over or acknow!l- 
edged any thing to the contrary; another power, then, stepping iu, and 
muking this disputed country a part of her own, takes all its defects and dis- 
advantages. That other power adopts the quarrels of the country in dis- 
pute, and as at common-law, in taking it, “ buys the law-suit. 

But notwithstanding all this—notwithstanding the apparent justice of the 
Mexican cause, we still hope that any actual hostilities will be averted — 
The new Cabinet at Washington, we hope, will be guided by less impetu- 
osity, than its predecessor. Mr. Tyler is no longer President; and Mr. 
Calhoun, the active and resolute promoter of the annexation scheme, no 
longer influences the councils of the nation. The views of Mr. Polk, there 
is reason to hope, are more moderate ; and Mr. Buchanan, of l’ennsylvania, 
who is now Secretary of State, will not, we ure sure, sacrifice his wellearned 
reputation as a statesman, by any harsh or precipitate measures. Indeed 
Texas is not to be deemed annexed by the mere adoption of the annexing 
Resolutions by Congress. The question is yet a subject of negotiation, and 
much is left to the discretion of Mr. Polk’s Cabinet. May we not hope then, 
that by the friendly intervention of the European powers, this troublesome 
and dangerous question may be in some way accommodated! We are 
strengthened in this hope by the tenor of the remarks of the Evening Post, 
which we append to this article. The Evening Post is the organ of the re- 
publican party in this section of the Union at least. 

The phantom which people had conjured up in their minds, that annexa- 
tion would bring with it a war with England, is beginning to fade into its 
vapoury nothingness. The idea never rested on any solid or even probable 
basis. The game of war is too costly for its chances to be risked by such 
What! England, for the sake of oue state, go to war 
with twenty-six? England had no claim to Texas. She neither coveted 
its territory nor thirsted for its sovereignty. tis true that she, as well as 
other European powers, feeis a desire to see the southern bounds of this re- 


insignificant stakes. 


public assume some definite limits. A growing nation is often a growing 


evil to other nations; it defeats the calculations of statesmen, deranges 
the equilibrium of power, and renders counter measures necessary for safety 
and self-protection. England, too, as we have on former occasions said, 
would not regard any act favourably that tended in any shape to perpetuate 
slavery ; but then she would not, in such a case, resort to hostilities to pre- 
ventit. Lord Aberdeen, in his letter to Mr. Pakenliam, distinctly express- 
ed the views of the British Government on this point. England, he said, 
would oppose slavery every where; but she would oppose it by advice, by 
argument, and by persuasion—not by the sword. This was plain and em- 
phatic, and Mr. Pakenham was directed to read this declaration to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States—and he did so. As to territory, England de- 
sires no more than that she already rightfully possesses. She does not want 
Texas, nor indeed any other country she cannot protect with her ships—and 
this is not feasible with Texas. 

Fromthe N. Y. Evening Post of Monday. 

IS TEXAS A PART OF THE UNION? ‘ 

One would suppose from the language in which certain prints once devot- 
ed to the service of the late Mr. Tyler, speak of the action of Congress on 
the Texas question that the new republic is already a portion of the United 
States. They could not speak more confidently if her two proposed Sena- 
tors were already deciding upon Mr. Polk’s nomination in executive ses- 
sion, or the representatives of ler ten or twenty thousand white men were at 
this moment discussing an appropriation bill. 

But Texas, if we rightly interpret the bill recently passed, is not one of 
the United States. There is yet a great deal to be done before the Union 
which has been so devoutly wished for various reasons, by several classes 
of our citizens, is consummated Neither the resolutions of Milton Brown, 
nor the amendment of Mr. Benton, extend an unconditional embrace to the 
new candidate. Should Mr. Polk conclude to adopt the form of annexation 
presented in the joint resolutions—which we are told it was generally un- 
derstood at Washington that he would not—the question of admission must 
again come before Congress, to be finally decided on its merits. 

Now it is possible—indeed, we do not hazard much in saying that it is 

robable—that many of these democrats who voted for the bill as recent- 
carried, and who belong to the next Congress, will not vote for the 
final admission of the new territory until the terms are adjusted to the 
satisfaction of all parts of the county. We confessthat we were surprised to 
see this class of men consent to the passage of the bill, even as a preliminary 
measure, but our surprise is somewhat diminished, yet not forgotten, when 
we reflect that they may have reserved an intention to act with more bold- 
ness and decision when the proper time shall come | How men who thought 
the bill of Mr. Brown unconstitutional, or who, to say the least, were anx- 
ious that some portion of the new territory should be rescued from slave 
dominion, al vote even with a mental reservation, to confer upon 
the President the right to enforce that bill, we did not understand: it is 
possible, therefore, we repeat, that the question has yet to be deter- 
mined. 

Under this impression, we wish to remark upon a single point in the 
Joint Resolutions. It is supposed by many people at the north that 
some sort of compromise in regard to the subject of slavery is provided 
for in these resolutions. But the language runs thus: 

‘ New States of convenient size, and having sufficient population, may 
hereafter, by the consent of said State, be formed out of the territory there- 
of, which shall be entitled to admission under the provisions of the federal 
constitution. And such States as may be formed out of that portion of the 
said territory lying south of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north latitude, 
commonly known as the Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted into 
the Union, with or without slavery, as the people of each State asking ad- 
mission, may desire. And in such State or States as shall be formed out of 
said territory north of said Missouri compromise line, slavery or involuntary 
servitude (except for crimes, shall be prohibited.’ 

Here, it will be observed, the law provides that free states may be form- 
ed out of the insignificant northern portion of the territory, but upon what 
army Why, “by the consent of said state.” Slavery is already estab- 

ished in Texas, and the plain meaning of the clause is that free states may 
be formed when the slave power is disposed to suffer them to exist. But 
this will never be. That power will never consent to its own extinction. 
And the practical result of the enforcement of the bill carried in the House 
of Representatives , would be the establishment of slavery over the whole 
land, for an indefinite period of time, or at any rate until the system was self- 
destroyed. r 

*.* Our paper of to-day offers an agreeable variety to its readers, and 
shows how fallacious the notion is, that the long absence of packets from 
England impairs the interest of our journal. 





The truth is, that we possess 
that the delay of a new supply of British journals is 
pee oh. We would particularly recommend to-day, the “ Visit to a Cir- 
cassian Chief.” It is a most romantic and exciting narrative, written on a 


such abundant resources 











the project to be a hopeless one. 


Circassians the case is widely different. 
part of the globe—they trouble no one; their geographical position, indeed 
qualifies them for a peaceful people. They are separated from the Russian 


rendered the Circassian defiles impregnable. 


those mountain heroes to resist all the force that could be brought agains’ 
them. 


fact from a diplomatic source. 


ness and confinement. 


happiness or aggrandizement. 


less nights, 
with satisfaction by every one, be he a military man or a civilian. 


always, by the way, indicate a vigorous and comprehensive mind. 
Marmont says :— 


Marsha’ 


which he had the skill to acquire gives hima great chance of victory.’ 
The Marshal lost the battle of Salamanca, in Spain, on this very principle 
The Duke of Wellington and himself had been manceuvering for severa 


cope and see what Marmont was doing. 
ed that the enemy was extending his line. 


divisions. 


most brilliant victories that ever graced the British arms. Marmont receivec 


facts from memory, but we believe they are, in the main, correct. 


they may not be without interest. 


THE ENGLISH NAVAL FORCE. 


advanced. 


respective partizans. 
he had many advantages Sir Robert Sepping, if we recollect aright, was 
removed from the same office by the Whigs to make room for Sir William. 
The ships of the latter are beautiful vessels in appearance; they have fine 
decks and have good quarters, and did for a time bear away the palm. 


ity, that the lower deck guns cannot be used in wet weather. 
ness of their roll too, makes the aim of the guns less certain,”’ 
Several trials have been made between the Sf. Vincent and Caledonia, of 
the old school, and the AlJion and Queen, built by Sir William Symonds, 
which resulted in favour of the former. 


pute between the two schools is becoming rather too much of a partizan con- 


t. It will give the reader some idea of the matter, and we shall return to the 
subject another time. 

From the Naval and Military Gazette. 
The Board of Admiralty having recently permitted various Naval con- 
structors to enter into competition, the comparative merits and im- 
pertections of rival ships have become known, and been openly canvass- 


great excitement. 

Authenticated facts, which we have been induced to publish, have brought 
down upon us avery undue amount of displeasure from a source (the ‘ Morn- 
ing Post’), blindly devoted to the advocacy of the Surveyor’s ships ; and we 
even find ourselves charged, by the apologists of the ‘intuitive’ mode of 
ship-building, with ‘lending ourselves to the dissemination ef the grossest 
falsehoods’ to disparage the Surveyor of the Navy, and puff the School of 
Naval Architecture. 

The recent Experimental Squadrons—first, with the line-of-battle ships, 
St. Vincent, Caledonia, Queen, and Albion; and secondly, with the five 
new experimental 12-gun brigs,have elicited facts upon which it becomes the 
duty of public journalists to offer comment. These experiments have shown 
that the reputation of Surveyors of the oldSchool, who produced the S/. Vin- 


these ships in their late trials with the Queen. 

They show, too, that neither the illiberality with which sach men as Mr. 
White (builder of the Waterwitch and Daring) have been regarded, nor the 
severe treatment ofthe School of Naval Architecture (three of whom de- 





theme which causes every liberal heart to pulsate for those heroic people 


ing Fish. We may add, too, that neitherthe constructor of the Inconstant 








hence the cause of all their misfortunes. They were near neighbours | steam-yacht, Victoria and Albert, be found to 8 


by the Euxine; indeed, it would be difficult to say what business Russia l q : 

has on that side ef the Black Sea at all, except to extend her aggresive con- pipes: haba Bee ene the views we take of public questions which claim 
. : : atter ‘over: _ : : ang 

quests. One quarter of the assistance that was given to Greece, would have . oo ition of the Government; and to exercise better taste in its 


Three months of Mr. O’Connell’s rint, in the outset, would have enabled 


It is even said that 200 pounds sterling would at one period have put , > , 
their country into a complete state of defence, for at that time Russia had of this Province. Its highly favourable condition must be very gratifying 
gained no foot-hold. This sum was asked of the British Ambassador at to the inhabitants of that fine country. It speaks volumes, first for the re- 
Constantinople, but refused on the ground of European policy. This took | *°UTC®S of the country, and next for the skill and economy with which these 
place about the time of the Vixen affair, and we derived the knowledge of the | esourees have been cherished by the Government. Lord Metcalfe’s abili- 


The “ Influence of visionary speculation on the human mind” is one of 
great truth. The mind is relaxed by agreeable reflections or anticipations | shall speak of this subject when the Bill is finally adopted. 
after having been fatigued. Anticipation often carries with it hope, and hope 
is the grand solace of the human mind. Those visionary speculations which 
are generally called castle building, afford great relief in cases of long sick- 


‘ Two armies being nearly the same strength, and in the same moral condi- 
tion, the chances are equal, and the means to be pursued by each of the gen- 
erals, in order to render them more favourable, consist in combining his eae fs 2 

7 ° A Aa ° P ° wo: 1 > > q > 
movements so as to deceive the enemy, by inspiring him with fear, and in- rk ncreases in interest as it proceeds. The present number cemtemms 8 
ducing him to divide his forces. The more skilful general, then, rapidly col- | Coutnuation of the History of England, from the close of the reign of Rich- 
lecting his forces, overwhelms his adversary, and the momentary superiority | ard Coeur de Lion to the reign of Henry the Fourth. Published by Daniel 


days inthe valley of the Tormes, and these manceuvres consisted of the most 
skilful and elaborate combinations on both sides; it was a perfect game of 
chess. The “ Susaltern” in his Letters from the Peninsula, says that when this 
great trial of skill was at its height, the Duke was one day, about noon, sitting 
on the ground eating a bit of cold ham, but unwilling to leave his enemy un- 
watched even for a moment, directed Lord Fitzroy Somerset to take a teles- 
Lord Somerset did so, and report- 
“The d—lhe is,” was the 
quick reply, and in an instant the Duke was on his horse, and in another 
moment every aide-de-camp was in motion flying with orders to the different 
A strong force was soon thrown upon that part of the French 
line that was weakened by the extension, and the result was one of the 


a contusion in the side from the bursting of a shell, and was borne from the 
field; Clausel assumed the command, and by great skill and intrepidity threw 
a force on the Arapelias, which checked for a time the British pursuit, and 
thus saved the French army from total destruction. The end, notwithstand- 
ing, was a great and glorious victory to the British army. We state these 


The desultory nature of these remarks we are sufficiently aware of—but | claims upon the approbation so decidedly elicited. 


We have extracted from the Naval and Military Gazette a statement of 
the naval forces, at the different Dock-yards; and the aggregate of these 
forces shows a satisfactory result. Building isalso going on with vigour, ex- 
cept in the cases of some of the vessels constructing on Sir William Symonds’ 
principle, and in these the work is suspended where the ships are not far 


Party spirit prevails in the navy as elsewhere, and for many years Sir 
Robert Seppings, Admiral Hayes and Sir William Symonds have had their 


The ships of Sir William have been cracked up most 
inordinately by his friends; and being the Surveyor General of the Navy, 


It is found, however, that they posses one grand defect, viz: too much 


flict, but the following article being less vehement than many others, we select | by them, and witnesses the interview. 
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who have for years defended their country against foreign invaders with the pinion Hayes, ) nor of the Castor (Sir Robegt Seppings,) lost credit, but 
best blood of the land. The progress of the Russians in their attempts to ioe epanen 
subjugate those brave mountaineers is slow ; and one would almost suppose 


, by the behaviour of those ships, when tried with the Pique, 


under Lord John Hays, in 1885, Sir Charles Paget, in 1836, and Sir Gordon 
Bremer, in 1837. 


Now, independently of the relative sailing qualities of the above ships, 


It is strange that this long and desperate struggle has not called up the there are also many other relative qualities of no less moment, and which, 
sympathies of Europe. We consider the case as one calling for more sym- But are we, the fearles cobs . } , 
pathy than that of Poland. The Poles were never true to themselves—and | of the kind ? earless advocates of truth, not at liberty to hint at anythin 


m many ships of the Surveyor’s build, are susceptible of great improvement. 


Tt would seem that we are not. If, for instance, the Roya 


teer so badly as to be almost 


and troublesome acquaintances to the three great powers who at last swallow- unmenageable, requiring, therefore, certain alterations of no trifling nature, 
ed them up. Their government was a military oligarchy, and in electing 
their sovereigns, the chief who could bring the greatest number of cavalry to 
the hustings stood the best chance of carrying his candidate. But with the | knows, the Albion were found to ro 


adishonourable motive is imputed 
was the case, the Queen e 
tions, it is expected of us 


to us for making mention of it. If, as 
xhibited a similar defect, also requiring altera- 
to pass it over in silence. And if, as every body 
ll more quickly than other ships of the 


a 


They are in a remote and secluded Line, it is an oor offence that the fact should appear in our columns, and 


we are to be tok that we “lend ourselves to the dissemination of the 
> | grossest falsehoods.” 
S| We advise our sensitive contemporary, the ‘ Post,’ to practise at least a 

small and reasonable share of forbearance ; to do us greater justice than 


allusions to the best professionally educated Naval Architects now in the 
Service, to whom the Admiralty may confidently look for much valuable 
aid, in divesting the theory of construction of its hitherto empirical character. 
t 





Canada.—In another column willbe found a statement of the revenue 


ty as a financier, is proved in a remarkable degree in this instance. 


The new Customs Bill was undergoing discussion at the last dates, but we 


NEW WORKS. 
“ Look to the End.” —The best introduction we can give this work is to 


The suiferer is hoping for recovery, and the buoyancy | state that it is from the pen of Mrs. Ellis, whose writings have been so gene- 
of his imagination carries him forward into all sorts of schemes for his future | rally read and highly appreciated in this country, as well as in England.— 

We once knew a patient so sensible of the | Her former productions have chiefly been characterised by their tendency 
value of this mental opiate, that he daily asked his friends for some subject | to the “ Useful :” in this instance, her aim has been to inculcate a love for 
or materials wherewith to build his castles while languishing away his sleep- 


the “ Beautiful "—moral as well as physical—a union which is essentially 
necessary for the condition of a disciplined and well-regulated mind. Ex- 


Marshal Marmont’s paper on Military tactics is excellent, and may be read | citement of incident has not been the object of the author further than to 
The read- 
er will be struck with the brevity and terseness of the writer's style, which | readily acknowledge to be of much higher importance,—consistency of 


lend interest to the subject; but, what all who read for improvement will 


|| character, the beauty of nature and truth, and a moral which need not be 
lost on the most superficial reader. Harper aad Brothers. 


No. 3 of the “ Treasury of History,” which is to be completed in twelve 
numbers. Each number of this work is received with pleasure, and the 


Adee, 107 Fulton Street. 

-| We have received the twenty-fifth Annual Report and Documents of the 
1] «New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb.” The system of instruc- 
tion pursued here and in Europe, for the improvement of this unfortunate 
class of individuals, is explained in this Report—which is by the Rev. Geo. 
Day, Delegate of the Board of Directors. 


Observations on the best Means of Preserving the Teeth. By M. Levett, 
Dentist, New York.—An incomparable little treatise on the preservation of 
the dental organs—by one of the most succes sful practitioners in the City. 
M. Levett, has studied the science ef mechanical and surgical dentistry 
as a professor, and has practised for many years in New York. We can 
confidently recommend this useful work, coming as it does from a man who 
has devoted his life to the study of what he professes to treat upon. 


THE DRAMA. 

1 KE-OPENING OF THE PARK THEATRE. 

Mr. Simpson has re-commenced his season under the most favourable 
auspices for ensnring future success, The House on the opening night was 
crowded, not with mere transient visiters, but by “ the old familiar faces,” 
that appear like “ heir-looms” belonging exclusively to the Park. The 
performances were of a character commensurate with the first Theatre in 
“the Union,” and there seemed to be but one opinion as to their substantial 
Buckstone’s new Dra- 
matic Play, “Green Bushes,” and the unique and highly successful Come- 
dietta, “Used Up,” formed the opening Bill of Fare; and excellent as this 
caste proved to be, we believe that it is buta prelude toa series of enter- 
tainments the Management has in store, of even a more recherché character, 
for the gratification of his guests. 

The new Play of “Green Bushes,” has proved so “thorough a hit” in 
London, that we were prepared to witness something out of the ordinary 
conventionalism of the modern Melo-drame and domestic Drama; nor were 
we disappointed. If there is not positive originality in the construction of 
the piece, and in the dialogue, yet, there is such a skilful adaptation of the 
known with novelty, as to produce an impression on the mind that the in- 
cidents are not the usual hacknied stage situations, while the characters and 
dialogue have a freshness about them that approaches to actual originality. 
The Author has chosen a plot of deep interest. An Irish gentleman, 
George O’ Kennedy (Dyott), becomes involved in the Rebellion of 1745, and 
is compelled to leave his family and fly from his country. He finds security 
in the then French Province of Louisiana; here he becomes attached to 
Miami (Miss Ellis), a half-breed Indian girl, the daughter of a Count Aubert, 


rolling in a swell; and to such an extent are they imbued with this bad qual- | by a Squaw—and with her he continues to live on the banks of the Missis, 
The quick- | sippi, regardless of his wife and child. Geraldine, the wife of O’ Kennedy 


(Mrs. Abbott), at length follows him to America, and traces him to his wild 
retreat, and here follows one of the most interesting scenes of the Play.— 
The heart-broken wife, exhausted by travel and anxiety, meets her long- 


So also did the trial between the | estranged husband; and while indulging in the endearments of restored af- 
new twelve-gun brigs, spoken of in our paper a few weeks since. The dis- | fection, and pourtraying to O’Kennedy the beauty of their child, left in Ire- 


land to the care of Nelly O'Neil (Mrs. Knight), Miami enters, unperceived 
Jealousy and rage overwhelm the 
Indian girl, and she at once resolves on revenge. She follows O’Kennedy 
and Geraldine from the hut, and tracks them to a secluded spot on the 
banks of the Mississippi, where, maddened by the attention O’Kennedy is 
lavishing upon his wife, she shoots the deceiver dead, with her unerring rifle, 
witnesses his last death pang, and then plunges into the river, butis rescued 


ed, with advantage, we think, to the public good, although productive of by some French officers, who are passing down the river to join a ship about 


sailing for France. The action is now transferred again to Ireland ; Miami, 
recognized as her father’s heiress, has adopted the habits of civilized life, and 
is wandering over the country to seek out the child of O’ Kennedy and make 
atonement for her crime, by bequeathing to the daughter of her former 
over all her newly acquired wealth. By one of the usual coincidences 
"which so opportunely occur in plays and novels, she discovers the child un- 
der the care of a brutal couple, where it had been placed by “ Wild Mur- 
togh,” (Fisher,) Miami now travelling as Madame St. Auber, takes Eveleen 
under her protection and seeks an interview with George (Barry) the broth- 
er of Connor O’ Kennedy for the purpose of restoring the child to its rights, 


‘ : “sy .|and also to make the final atonement to which she has devoted her life. 
centand Caledonia, loses nothing by the comparative sailing qualities of : = 


During this scene an unexpected evidence arrives to the identity of Eveleen, 
in the person of Katy O’Lynch, who, distracted at the loss of her young 
charge, has been wandering over the country, singing snatches of the “ Old 


signed the Espiégle,) will admit of justification by the positions in which ong” of Gre en Bushes, hoping to attract he attention of the girl, if by 
the Daring, Espiégle and Waterwitch stood in the late trials with the Fly- | @y probability she should be within hearing; chance leads her pact the 





houseof Madame St. Aubert, and an equally fortunatecoincidence has brought 
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Geraldine from America and re-united her with Katy O’Lynch; the child 
reccgnises the well-known nursery melody, and flies to the window calling 
to her faithful nurse: Katy and Geraldine rush to the apartment and the 
piece ends with the recognition of the child, and the Atonement of Miam!. 
The serious incidents of the piece are agreeably relieved by Grinnidge, 
(Skerrett) a wandering showman and his man, Jack Gong, (Chippendale) 
travelling to America to catch “ natives” for exhibition ; they secure a real 
live Princess, Tigertail, (Mrs. Duvernel) and follow the other characters to 
Europe. These characters are admirably depicted by the author, and are 
excellently represeuted by their personators at the Park. Dyott 1s more 
than usually judicious in the exiled Irishman, and Barry is equally impres- 
sive in George. Fisher makes the most of Wild Murtogh, especially in the 
last act, where he attempts to assume the airs and manners of a gentleman 

Miss Ellis gives, in parts, a beautiful delineation of the devoted Indian 
Girl; ner costume is picturesque, and her attitudes at times were models of 
natural grace and beauty. In the deeply impassioned passages she rose 0c- 
casionally to positive excellence. If there is any marked defect in the per- 
formance, it is in bringing the refinement of drawing-room manners too pal- 
pably out in the earlier scenes, as the untutored Indian ; this will be altered 
by repetition. We speak from our impressions of the first night. 

Mrs. Abbott really surprised us, she threw into Geraldine sow/ and fecling— 
the onlyrequisites Mrs. Abbottrequires constantly in action, to constitute her 
one of the best actresses in America. 

Mrs. Knight, as Katy O'Lynch, proved herself an actress of no common 
ealibre; her true-hearted, touching pathos, was nature itself. We wish the 
brogue came more glibly off the tongue, she then would leave nothing to 
be desired. Tears are her achievements now. ‘Smiles and fears,’ would 
be the running accompaniments to her performance, had she the true 
Milesian brogue. 

The piece is put upon the stage in unexceptionable style, and will doubt- 
less have a triumphant career. We were glad to perceive the hearty recep- 
tion awarded to Mr. Crisp, in his favourite character, in ‘ Used Up,’ he richly 
deserves it. Mr. Crisp may want the depth and raciness of Browne, but 
there is certainly no light comedian now in the country. who cau compete 
with this gentleman, in the light and sparkling characters of genteel comedy. 

The next novelty Mr Simpson produces, will be Mrs. Mowatt’s Comedy 
of ‘Fasnion.’ We have been favoured with a perusal of the Manuscript, 
since our last notice, and we now, with more confidence, predict that it will 
create a sensation never before equalled by any production in the country. 
We believe that an American Mrs. Inchbald has arisen in the person of Mrs. 
Mowatt, just at the period when the distinct classification of society affords 
the dramatist ample materials for applying the lash of satire to prevailing 
foibles and follies. 


Ox.ymric THeatrre.—A burlesque on the Bohemian Girl, has been the 
chief novelty of the week—we wish we could say a successful one. A bur, 
lesque on a such a popular opera should have been superlatively good at 
Mitchell’s. This is only a vehicle for the beautiful arranged music, that 
Mr. Loder has adapted with his own inimitable skill and taste It will 
serve its time, but never can hold its place by the side of many of the Olym-. 
Pian parodies, so justly famous for their wit and point. 

The Manager has revived Grandfather Whitehead with its usual success. 
Mitchell embodies the senility and pathos of this charming old man, with 
a fidelity, unapproachable in parts, by any other actor. ‘It is the only charac: 

er of a pathetic kind, that is really tolerated by the Olympians,—a certain 
test of its excellence. 

We suppose the Manager will be on the alert for novelty, now that the 
Park is again under successful operation. 


Bowery THeatre.—The Legitimate Drama, and Mrs. Shaw, are carry- 
ing all before them. Surely the idea of any decline in the drama must be 
contested by Mr. Hamblin, while his treasury is filled to overfiowing, by 
representations of old plays, given by old favourites. 


Cuatuam Tueatre.—Mr. Rice and Mr. John Dunn have been the mag- 
nates here during the week ; both artists of undoubted merit We perceive 
that Duverna has associated Mr. De Bar in the management of his Theatre. 
A very judicious arrangement. Mr. De Bar will prove a valuable acquisition 
to the Chatham, both as manager and actor. 


_— 


THE ALBION FOR 1845. 

Persons su)scribing for the Albion for the current year, will be presented 
with one of the following embellishments :— 

The ALBION GALLERY containing the following highly finished en- 
gravings:—1. Queen Victoria. 2. The Duke of Wellington. 3. The 
New Houses of Parliament in London. 4. Ellen Tree. 5. Westminster 
Abbey. 6. Buckingham Palace, the Queen's town residence. These plates 
are accompanied with biographical notices and letter-press descriptions en- 
closed in a beautiful cover, the whole forming a superb Annual for the draw- 
ing-room table. 

The second embellishment is the large mezzotint plate of WASHING- 
TON, executed by Sadd. It is in size 20 by 27 inches, and copied from 
a painting by Stuart, in the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne. It is 
the largest engraving of Washington that has ever been made except one. 

The third embellishment offered is Mr. Dick’s splendid line-engraving 
of the Monument lately erected in Edinburgh to the memory of Sir WAL- 
TER SCOTT. It is ofavery large size, being 20 inches in height, to 26 
in breadth, and is universally admired, Edinburgh Castle, and parts of 
the old and new towns, are finely delineated in the back ground of the pic- 
ture. 

The fourth embellishment is NELSON, just now published. It isa rich 
and glowing mezzotint full-length of the great naval hero of England. He 
is represented in full uniform, with a countenance beaming wit mtelligence, 
while the accessorial parts of the picture give to the whole the highest inter- 
est and effect. 

The choice of either of these will be given to every new subscriber, and 
each is intrinsically worth from three to five dollars. 


we EE 





PARK THEATRE. 

In consequence of the success attending the production of “ Green Bushes,” 
or, ‘‘ A Hundred Years Ago,” it will be repeated every evening during this 
week. 





{TCHELL’S OLYMPIC THEATRE, Broadway.—Dress Circle 50 Cents; Pit 
I 121-2 cents; Upper Boxes 25 cents; Private Boxes $5. Doors open at 6 1-2 0’clock— 
curtain rises at 7 o'clock. 


NUANO.—The undersigned has received from the Peruvian Company a cargo of 


Guano, which is offered for sale in bags of about 150 pounds each, and is warranted 
to be the genuine Peruvian Guano, corresponding to the tests and analysis instituted by 
Ure, Voelckel, Klaproth, and other scientific chemists. To induce farmers to make early 
experiments with this valuable manure, the price is reduced to two and a half cents per 

md, trom which the following deductions will be made ;— 
In iots not less than five tons......... IY TTIT TTT rir rire «+ ++10 per cent., or 2 1-4 cts per Ib. 
ps 8 “i 6 GOR NOB. ccc cccesess sna ©.¢ & 21-3 cts per Ib. 


= ~ Oren. © Gt We, cesencese Astbeeestueecans se 0s «4 2 cents per Ib. 


It may be had in small parcels of not less than one bag, at Thompson’s Stores, Brooklyn, 


near Fulton Ferry—ani in larger quantities by applying to EDWIN BARTLETT, 
a mi5 4t 42 South-street, N. Y. 


\ ANTS A SITUATION, An English female, who has been upper-servant in some | may favour them with their patronage, with every article of 


of the best families in England. She will 
work, and can dress and wait upon young ladies. Satisfactory references will be given; 
and the compensation required, moderate.—Apply at this office. a mld 3t 





a ——————— 


Masts FIELD, Professor of the Pianotorte, (from the Royal Academy of | clothing: dress and frock coats, pants and vests, cloaks and overcoats, office froc 
riends that he has recently returned to this | bosoms, and collars, gloves, amen < &e., which will be sold at very reduced 


Music, London,) respectially informs his f 
city, and gives lessons on moderate terms, on the Piano, in Singing, and thorough-bass : 


also on the Organ and Seraphive, and the new-invented Aolian attachment to Pianofortes. No.9 Astor House. New York, Sept. 27th, 1844. 


Satisfactory references given. 101 Liberty-street. a ml5 4t* 











EAPOLITAN BONNETS.—The Undersigned, Patentees and Manufacturers of the 
NEAPOLITAN BoNNETs, respectiully inform the Trade that they are now ready to 
supply the above article, of the Dies styles and of superior quality, in quantities to suit 
purchasers. 
They warrant that they can alter and clean the Bonnet so as to appear quite equal to 
new. 
Buyers are cautioned against an inferior article of the kind in the market. (The gen- 
uine article, for which we received the silver medal at the last Fair o, American Institute, has 
our ticket upon it.) Apply to THomas Vyse, 172 Pearl-street, or at the Manufactory of 
PATTISON, NOE & CO. No. 25 Delancy-sireet. 
aml 3m p 
0 FAMILIES anxious to obtain an ENGLISH EDUCATION for their Daughters, 
Miss Lawton, of 21, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, offers the following Reterences, 
which, she trusts, will be sufficient to substantiate her efficiency for the important under- 
taking to which, with the assistance of the best Masters, she entirely devotes her time 
and talents :— a 
The Rev. G. H. Peex, Basildon, Berkshire, the Education of whose Daghters Miss Law- 
ton commenced and completed, ‘ ’ i oe ; 
The Rev. 8. W. Yates, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading, Berkshire, in whose Family Miss 
Lawton resided five years. : 
The Clergy of Edinburgh. The Rev. Hamilton Gray, Balsover, Derbyshire. 
The Rev. Henry Cary, Oxford. Dr. Pitcairn, 14, Heriot Row. 
Her Grace, Duchessof Gordon. Lady Hamilton. Lady Langham. 
Lady Home. Lady Marjoribanks. Lady Sanford. . 
Mrs. Archd. Trotter, Dreghorn. ‘The Hon. E. Collins, Halifax, Nova Scotia, &c. 
Miss L., has been three years in Edinburgh, and though she has recently taken so large 
a house, she still purposes to limit her number, feeling assured that a party beyond that 
of a family circle is incompatible with home care and comfort, as also with that attention to 
mind and manners which forms so essential a part of Female Education. ail 4t 


FOR THE B. N. A. COLONIES.) a , 

IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING.--Empowered by act of Parliament 

F DIRECTORS. 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq., CHAIRMAN, 
John Gritith Frith, Esq., 
John Rawson, Esq., 


New York, February 17th, 1845, 











J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 
Hunter Gorden, Esq., 
Clement Tabor, Esq., 
‘4 Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
AUDITORS.—Professor Graves, A.M., F.R.S., Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 
PHISYGIAN.—J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 37, Conduit Street. 
SURGEON.— E. S. Symes, Esq., 38, Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 
ACTUARY.—W. S. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F. .S. 
BANKERS.—Messrs, Glyn, Hallifax, Mills, & Co. 67, Lombard Street. : 
. SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Sutton, Ewens, Ommanney, and Prudence, 6, Basimghall 
treet. 
SECRETARY.—F. Ferguson Camroux, Esq. : 7 
General Agent for the United States, a British North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR.—Chief Office, 62 Wall Street, New York. 
CANADA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT MONTREAL. 
flon. Mr. Justice Day, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., Charles W. Castle, Esq. 
John W. Duncomb, Esq., Manager and Agent.—Physician, 8S. C. Sewell, M. D. 
Solicitor, F. Godschall Johnson, Esq. 


he 


Agent, Weston Hunt, Esq., (Hunt’s Whart.) Physician, Joseph Morrin, M.D. 
NOVA SCOTIA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT HALIFAX. es 

Thomas R. Grassie, Esq., Chairman.—John Strachan, Esq.—Thomas C. Kinnear, Esq. 
—John Dutfus, Esq.—Managing Director and Agent, Frederick R. Starr, Esq.—Physician, 
William J. Almon, M.D.—Standing Counsel, the Hon. J. W. Johnston.—Solicitor, John C. 
Halliburton, Esq.—Bankers, the Bank of British North America. , 
Each “ Board,” and also the General Agent, has authority to accept a risk and to bind 
the Society from the date of actual payment of premium. , ; 
esides the perfect security to the policy holder of a large paid up capital, and aceumu- 
lating funds, with moderate rates of premium, the following is one amongst many of the 
advantages which belong exclusively to the principles of Life Assurance and Deferred 
Annuities, originated by the Society, viz :—Power to borrow (without delay, expense, or 
forfeiture,) two thirds of all premiums paid upon a Policy of Assurance. ; 

Pamphlets, containing the last Annual Report, and the Society’s Rates, together with 
blank forms, and the fullest information may be obtained upon application to either of the 
Society’s Local Agents. 
The Rates are as low as those of the companies, and lower than the Scale adopted by 
many London offices. : 
Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount of premiums paid, after the lapse of one 





ar". 

Fee to the Medical Examiner paid by the Society. : 

Persons insured in America on the scale of “ participation” enjoy the important ad- 
vantage of sharing two-thirds in the whole business of the Society, which, in the United 
Kingdom, is very extensive. : 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the improved principles embraced by 
this Institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits, and the facilities afforded 
by their Loan Department, before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

No risk binding until actual payment of the premium. 

PROFITS.—The following examples are given of the Profits distributed at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Society, which was held in London, in May, 1844. 

EXAMPLES. 


Policy | Bonus in 





Age. ‘Permament 
Bonus in Cash. | Reductionof Ane 


nual Premium. 


Assured. | Premium. | taken a:ldition to 


out in| Sum assured 





Sum | Annual 


























S. « @ = 8 d. “£. %. d, 
ee @ 1837 170 8 8 77 5 1 12 3 9 
60 £ 743 4 } 1838 144 2 2 64 5 6 9 16 4 
1,000 1839 116 16 © | Ol zz 7 ll 9 
PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE. 
FOR LIFE. 
Age 
fanny Annual Premium. Single Premium. 
Yth 
day Without profits. | With profits. | Without profits. | For 1 year only. | For 5 yrs. only 
& s df. £3. a. a. a € = & & £. s. ad. 
15 1 9 6 1 12 10 32 60 2 0b 6 0 16 2 
20 a ae: 117 4 35 2 4 0 17 83 9 18 1 
25 1 18 #6 22 9 3811 10 019 8 1 » 8 
39 Se 2 4 > 2 & 42 7 4 : <€ 3 1 6 O 
35 s 2 @ 216 6 46 4 10 > 1 WW 9 
40 218 8 $3 5 3 7 1 1 i 2 1 12 8 
45 3 9 4 38317 90 555 4 1144 1 15 8 
ab S & 3 413 6 61 1 #6 1 18 10 21383 
55 5 5& 6 >a 2 6716 5 210 9 219 1 
60 613 6 7+ & @ 74:12 6 8 14 8 4651 
Feb.18 J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Aen LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Capital One Million Sterling, or 85,000,000. 

General Agents tor the United States of America,—J OSEPH FOWLER and R. 8. 

BUCHANAN, No. 57 Wall-street, New York. 

Puysictan—John W. Francis, Esq., M.D., No. 1 Bond-street. 

Surceon—J. ©. Beales, Esq., M.D., No. 43 Broadway. 

Bankers—The Bank of Commerce. 

Soticiror—Charles Edwards, Esq., No. 51 Wall-street. 


The undersigned are now authorized to receive proposals for insurances on single and 
joint lives, for survivorship annuities, &c. &c., at the same rates they are taken in London, 
—which they are ready > effect aT ONCE, without primary reference to the Court of 
Directors. 

The superior advantages offered by this Company consist inPERFECT SECURITY, arising 
from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the premium fund—in the 
Triennial Distribution of eighty per cent. or four-fifths of the Profits returned to the 
Policy holders—which, at their option, will be paid : 

In Cash, or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annual 
premium. 

Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a single life. 


“Age next “For I ~ For 7 For whole — For whole 
birth-day. year. years. life without life with pro- 
profits. fits. 


2 92 96 1 70 192 
25 98 103 192 217 
30 106 113 219 2 48 
35 118 1 25 255 282 
40 131 144 3 00 339 
45 155 180 361 4 08 
i) 201 241 4 41 499 


The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists of 
a highly respectable body of Proprietors, who, independently of the large paid up Capi- 
tal and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually liable, to the extent of their 
respective shares, for all the Company’s engagements. The period of its existence, 

(FORTY YEARS) the responsibility of its proprietors, and the amount of its capital, con- 
stitnte an unexceptionable security that the engagements of the Company will be strictly 
fulfilled; and when it is considered that the fulfilment of the engagementsof a Life Office 
is seldom called for until twenty, thirty or forty years after those engagements have been 
contracted, it will be felt that not only the present but the future stability of the Company 
is of paramount importance to the policy holder. ae 7 

The requisite forms for effecting insurances, and all information relative thereto, may 
e obtained of the Company’s tully-empowered Agents. JOSEPH FOWLER, ~ 

R. S. BUCHANAN, 
aml tf 57 Wall-street. 
ADAME ARNOULT, will have the honour to give her Second Concert in New 
York, shortly. Particulars hereafter. 

Ce" Madame Arnoult begs leave at the same time to inform her friends and the public, 
that having decidedly taken her winter quarters in New York, she will give lessons in 
Singing, during her stay in the city. = 
Apply to Madame Arnoult, from 11 to 1 o’clock, No. 366 Broadway. am éstf 


LUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot, 251 Broad- 
way, Corner otMurray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store.] 

Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two “ Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi- 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus ever exhibited. , 

Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, so 
that no one need now sit for an erdinary likeness on the score of economy. ‘Taken in any 
weather. 

Plumbe’s Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c., &c., forward 
ed to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manutactory. 

WANTED—Two or three skilfuloperators. Apply as above. aboej15 


FASHIONABLE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, No. 9 Astor House.— 

he subscribers would respectfully notify their former patrons and the public in gen- 
eral, that they have taken the above Establishment, and are prepared to supply those who 
gentlemen’s wearing apparel. 























£ 


verform chamber work, plain needle | Having had many years experience in the business, with facilities of purchasing goods ex- 


clusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any establishment in the city, their 

stock is replete with every variety of goods suitable for the approaching season, which 

will be made to order at the shortest notice—with a general assortment of ready made 

ks, shirts, 
rices. 
ailors- 

¢ absep20 

HE CELEBRATED BOEHM FLUTE, adopted at the Paris Conservatoire 


Royal and the London Royal Academy of Music. 


OUGHERTY & PEARSON, Merchant 


N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN of classical education, and who has a thorough know- Professor PHILIP ERNST would respectfully announce that the great success of the 
ledge of the French and Italian languages, having resided for many vears in France | 8bove new Flute having induced him to study it, he is now fully prepared to give lessons 


and Italy, would be happy to undertake the education of two or three pupils in a private | 0 it, He would invite amateurs to cam at Tie masks rooms, 298 


sroadway, where he 


family, to whom he would devote his whole morning until 3 o'clock; or he would give | Will be happy to let them hear it, and explain to them the peculiarities of the invention, 


lessons to classes in schools, in French and Italian. 
first families in the city for the after part of the day. 
He can adduce relerences of the highest respectability. Address G. M., at this of. 


fice. 





—— atic eT m5 4t 
J. T PEELE, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER. 


91 Canal STREET. a m8 tf 








ANTED A SITUATION, By a young man who can give good references as to 


character and ability, either in an Importing or Jobbing House. His object is em 
ployment, and he would be content with a small salary. Please address 
ans tf C. H. H., at this office. 





He is already engaged in one of the | Which is remarkable for the excellence ot its tone, and its great perfection of tune. 
: g N 


.B. Mr. Ernst still continues as usual to give instructions on the ordinary Flute and 
- | Guitar, at 395 Broadway, near Walker-street. decl4 


JOHN NIMMO, Agent for the New York ALBion, the OLD CounTRYMAN, andCHAM 
BERS’ EDINBURGH JouRNAL No. 8 ‘iepegoe Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W 
LRMS : 





The Albion......----- roe ee eee 6dsésenebee £1 10 0 per annum 
The Old Countryman, .......6.ccecececcceces 0150 do 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal 0 76 od 


3 As the new volumes of these commence the beginning of the year, all persons in 
* | tending to become subscribers to either of them, are requested to send their orders to Mr 
Nimmeas soon as possible. 

Subscriptions also receivedby Messrs. Smith & acdonell, King-street, 





Toronto. 











NE, YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Plan.—The Proprietors 
LN of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged for 
their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th ef each month ; the ships to 
succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz. :— 





Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing frem New Days “ Sailing from 
ork. ive > 

Virginian, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 , August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Montezuma, PP. B. Lowber, * 16, “ 16, “ 16] Sept. 1, Jam. 1, May 1 
Hottingeur, Bursley, “ 21, « Qi, “ QI a Bs 8 i 

scius, J. Collins, st, * B * & or « ff & 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “tm i * 6 «@ 3g 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, mR Se * 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
New York Cropper, “2, * 2 « oe “ ¢@ eS 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “mn ¢ ef eS cw * & « i 
Siddons, Cobb, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 em te * BB 
Columbus, sole, es @& * 6 “" § kk - 2 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16] Nov. 1, March1, July 1 
Yorkshire a em « & ¢°S oe =. & = 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 2, « 267 « 3%) « mo « mo«# wy 
Sheridan, Depeyster, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “Mm, “ 6, * 
Cambridge, Barstow, i | =— =. “os .*.8 .* SS 
United States, Britton, “16, “ 16,  “ 16) Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, Bartlett, om * & « § “6 Co -_ = - 
Rochester, Britton, “nm, * FF, “ 96 “ 1), “ . §i, “ Uy 
Garrick, Trask, “2, “ 41, July 1, 
Oxford, A.J.Rathbone, Nov.1, Mar. 1 





These chips are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. heir cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind, Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 

rice of passage to Liverpool,..............+0.-3100. 
“ *6 from * to New York,...... L 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, England, Cams 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,,or C. H. MARSHALL, N., Y. 
. : ; ,._, , BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
: ‘ : T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
* BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th o 
every month, 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17t, and 27th ot 
every mouth throughout the year, vix. :— 














Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing frem 
ork. Londen. 

St. James, F. R. Mevers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1|/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “« 10, * 10, ° Ee’ &, *  * 
Gladiator, . Britton, “ 2, ** 20, * 20}Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick]|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. If “ #17, “ 17,0 “« 49 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “le, “ 10, * ee? . * , *§ @& 
Quebec, F. H. Aebard, “« 2, +“, 20) April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E. E. Morgan, {Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. If * 17,0 “ 17,0 “ 29 
Wellington, D. Ghadwick, “< 1, “« 16, m* i. * & * 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, * 20, “+ 20, “ =20)May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S. Sebor, [April 1, Aug.1, Dec. _ «§«~ | * & 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, “10 10, “« i909; * , _@ 2 5¢ 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, “« 2, 20, “ 201June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 

These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 


gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible tor any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedther e- 
for. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CC., 73 South-st 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line}.—-The ships of this Line will hereaftere 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, From Havre. 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. —- Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dec* 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100, Passengers will be supplied with ever 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels w ih 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For treightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
, BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 
TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Mathews; and their new Iron 
—_ GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are appointed to sail during the year 1845, 
as tollows: 





From Liverpool. From New York. 



















Great Western,.....Saturday 29th March Great Western....Thursday.....24th April 
i . ’ -- 17th May BOvercccee set Beccccseess 12th June 
eeccesces eevee Dth July BDasccceceves osGBcccce «++ Sist July 

AMIN... ccc ccce cA ccccce 2d Aug. Great Britain.....Saturday,..... 30th Aug. 

Great Western .........+ GB. sc006 23d Aug. Great Western.... Thursday...... 13th Sept 
Great Britain..... -d0......27th Sept. | Great Britain..... Saturday....... 25th Oct. 
Great Western.. ++ lO... D1 th Oct. Great Western,...Thursday....... 6th Nov 
Great Britain......... Mivsane« 22d Nov'r. Great Britain.....Saturday........ 20th Dee 


somes money per Great Western, from New York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew- 
ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN. 98 Front street. 
New York, 27th January, 1845. abtebltt 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS OF 1200 
a AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH—Under contract with the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 





Hibernia..... Soeeeeses Seoccesevccece Commander ...... Sencesdevecsassacaugs A. Ryrie, Esq. 
Cambria .... Judkine, Esq. 
Caledonia.... e. G. Lott, Esq. 
Britannia .. 


Ce rccccercosescercece: 1000s celDscccccccceses eecccese socceseccecs J. Hewitt, Esq. 
Will sail from LIVERPOOL and BOSTON, via HALIFAX, as follows: 
From Liverpool. From Boston. 
Hibernia.....ccccccccoccesccccccsccsccese Ceeveccccccccresecccoveccecece March Ist. 
Cambria......... eeceee seeeeeeeeeseMarch Sth... 





oeeee ceccocccccocccesstaEis Ist. 
Caledonia... ccccececeeeeeseeeesssApril 4th... veccccccccoccmemy Ist. 
Hibernia...... corecccoecocsccccesed April 19th.. .do, 16th. 
Britannia........-. « opeecceeesoedel MY DM wedsaccvescsceresesesessced June Ist. 


PASSAGE MONEY.—From Boston to Live rpool $120.—Boston to Halifax $20. 
These ships carry a ed Surgeons.—No Births secure till paid for.—No Freight, 
except specie, received on days of sailing.—Apply to 
aml tt D. BRIGHAM, Jr., 3 Wall-street, New York. 
‘EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 


and for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 





Age. | 1 Year. Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. 





angel | 1 Year. 
14 0 72 26 107 38 1 43 50 1 96 
15 6 77 27 112 39 | 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 23 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 03 
17 0 86 29 1 23 41 1 78 53 2 19 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 29 55 2 52 
20 091 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 19) 57 2 70 
22 0 95 34 1 35 4 46 1 92 58 5 14 
25 0 97 35 1 36 47 | 193 59 8 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 BS] 
2 1 00 Ss 1 43 49 195 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which in- 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upen any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 


Stephen Warren, 
Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Gulian ©, Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, 


Stephen Allen, 
Joseph Kernochan, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Grittin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 


Williain Bard, 
John Greig, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8. Suarez, 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 
William B. Astor, 
David S. Kennedy, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn. W. Lawrence, William L. Marcy, 
John D. Van Buren. STEPHEN ALLEN, President. 
CuHaRLes C. Pater, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
abfebltf Physician to the Company. 
QTICE OF REMOVAL,.—S. J. SYLVESTER has_removed the basiness of his 
Office No. 15@ Broadway to that now occupied by him, No. 22 Wall-strcet, where be 
continues to transact Stock Exchange and Bullion business ; supplies Billson Europe for 
any amount required ; makes collections on all parts of the United States and Canadas. 
vew York, January 8th, 1845 aboct-f 
HE VIVIPAROUS QUADRUPEDS OF AMERICA, by John James Audu- 
bon, F.R.S., &c. &e., and John Bachman, D.D., &c. &c. 
ROSPECTUS. — . 

The plan adopted by the Authors for the publication of this work, ina great degree cor- 
responds with that pursued by Mr. AupusBon in his large work on the “ Birps oF AME- 
rica,” and it is believed that the “ QuapRUPEDS oF NorTH AMERICA” will fully equal 
in beauty and interest the splendid Plates representing the Birds of our country. Many 
of the species will be given of their natural size, and in most cases, several figures, with 
trees, plants, and occasionally views drawn from nature will appear on each plate. 

The work will contain figures and descriptions of all the Viviparovs Quaprupeps 
found in the United States, and from Texas, California, and the North-West Coast to the 
Sritish possessions and Arctic regions of our Continent. 7 

The Plates will be Lithographed in a style superior to anything hitherto executed in this 
country, and will be printed on the best imperial folio paper (22 by 28 inches), and care- 
fully coloured from Mr, Aupugon’s original drawings, | 

he Letter-press will contain all the information obtained by Mr. J. J. Aupunon and the 
Rev. Dr. Joun BacuMan, from their own researches and from other sources that can be 
relied on, and the observations of other authors will be likewise introduced, where found 
useful or interesting. A portion of the letter-press willbe published as soon asa sufficient 
number of plates have appeared to form a volume, 

The work will be delivered to subscribers in numbers of five plates each, at intervals of 
about two months from the publication of each number, making five or six numbers an- 
nually, and the whole work will be completed in about thirty numbers. 

The price of the work is ten dollars each number, payable on delivery. 

Persons desiring to subscribe will please address Joun J. AupuBon, 77 William-street, 
NewYork, or Joun BacuMan, D.D., Charleston, South Carolina. abfeb 15tt 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the 
I Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of bald- 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the bair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms. 

Cautipn.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope trom steel, 
on which are the words ‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of beau- 
tiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of the pro- 
prietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oil are en- 
yraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepar- 
ation ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, it 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the most inclement weatber. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gams and sweetens the breath. 

Asa security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of the 
above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs. Row- 
and & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., Nwew ork. 
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